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is MORE 


than just 
a habit... 


T is a habit, of course—a national habit ; and that’s not 

surprising, because Co-operation started in England and 
there are now over ten million of us in the Movement. But 
the point I want to make is that it is more than just a habit 
—it is sound common-sense, especially nowadays when 
everything is so expensive. Because C.W.S. goods alone 
mean a cut in the cost of living, and you can’t get C.W.S. 
goods anywhere except at the CO-OPS. You see, the 
Co-operative Societies financed and own the C.W.S. They 
argued that if they bought from their own Wholesalers, 
they’d do better than if they got their supplies elsewhere. 
And they do—because they get the C.W.S.’s trading surplus, 
which they hand back to their own shareholders (Members 
like you and me), as part of their dividend on purchases. 
So, as you pay the same prices at the CO-OPS. as 
elsewhere, and then get a dividend on your money, in the 
end you obviously pay less. That’s why I say that shopping 
at the CO-OP. is more than just a habit. . 
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NEXT MONTH 


THE OCTOBER OUR TIME will 
contain, among its main articles: 
Thomas Russell on The Significance of 
the Wroclaw Congress, and 

A Forum by other members of the 
British Delegation which attended it, 
together with an account of the parts 
they played. 

Rutland Boughton will write on Jazz 
and the Working Class. 


| Under the title, Noah Connolly’s Ark, 


John Arkwright makes a satirical 
critique of HORIZON which will, we 
hope, prove the last word in our 
running controversy with that journal. 

There will be poems by Richard Good- 
man, and a satirical poem by one, 
Timothy Whackstraw, written in 1872 
and published in THE BRISTOLIAN 
of that date. It is called Grease the 
Fat Sow. 


| A contemporary Surtees will describe 


| 


| Stories Wanted 


how Jorrocks views the Prospects for 
the Hunting Season this year. It will 
not, of course, refer to quite the same 
Hunt as so entranced the original 
Surtees ; but to a typically Tory sport 
for all that. , 


THE JULY ISSUE 


The story, Gyndagooster, by Michael 


Grieve, printed in July, was there stated 
| to have been written specially for OUR 


TIME. We were informed at the time 
that this was so, but have since learned 
that it had already appeared in THE 
NEW SHETLANDER — (November- 
December, 1947), to which publication 
due acknowledgement is now gratefully 
made. 
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We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and  sub- 
mit to Editors on a 15 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with 
reasons for rejection. 
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A Scottish Issue 


WITH THE MUCH-PUBLICISED, MUCH- 
broadcast Edinburgh Festival of Music 
and Drama still in progress, and with the 
less-publicised but very important Battle 
of Ideas Conference in Glasgow this 
month, it would be natural to expect the 
attention of all people interested in the 
Arts and loving Peace to be focused on 
Scotland. But this is no more the case 
this year than it was last when the first 
Edinburgh Festival was held. 


Now, as then, little or no information 
has reached the general public about the 
multiplicity and variety of work in the 
theatre, in painting, in literature, in 
music and in politics which characterise 
Scotland today. There is, for an example, 
no place in the Festival’s bills for such 
companies of generally accepted artistic 
worth as Glasgow Unity or for readings 
by poets of such standing as Hugh 
MacDiarmid. 


This issue of OUR TIME makes a 
long-overdue attempt to make good such 
neglect—and perhaps finds the reason 
for its existence at all. 


The immense literary activity, the 
theatrical experiment, the development 
of painters in Scotland today are all 
phenomena it is impossible to dissociate 
from a scene of violent political activity. 


Impossible, because the very people 
engaged in all these things cannot them- 
selves admit a dissociation of the sort. 
In other places things are done dif- 
ferently. It was evidently possible for 
Dr. Julian Huxley, for instance, to con- 
sider that the discussion of Peace at the 
Wroclaw Congress—because it was 
carried on by intellectuals—could and 
should have avoided every political con- 
sideration. But that particular occasion 
OUR TIME will examine in more detail 
next month. 

What matters here is that precisely 
opposite considerations to Huxley’s 
dominate the majority of Scotland’s 
intellectuals and artists, and _ their 
audience. Detailed analysis of this is 
made by Hamish Henderson in the 
article which follows; but there is a 
single item of news which puts the matter 
at its briefest. A great memorial meeting 
to John MacLean is to be held on 
November 28 in Glasgow: MacLean, a 
revolutionary figure. One supposes from 
this distance that it will be the occasion 
for political speeches, and it is true that 
William Gallacher, M.P., will speak. But 
so will Joseph MacLeod, of films and 
the B.B.C. Poems will be read by 
MacDiarmid and Sorley MacLean. John 
Kincaid will have an experimental play 


performed. That is the order, something 
distinct from Huxley’s view of the thing. 


Or again, a description of the aims of 
the Clyde Group of Poets and Painters, 
a group not famous for the amateur 
fervour of its good intentions but for the 
published work of established writers, 
the exhibition of things done. ‘ The 
group aims to produce art which will 
spring excitingly from the life of the 
Scottish people, aims to convince the 
people of their cultural heritage .. . to 
present paintings and drawings in an 
atmosphere well removed from the orbit 
of the dilettante, and tackle whatever else 
comes to hand that seems necessary to 
close the gap between man’s culture and 
man’s existence.” 


Our headline reads, “A Scottish Issue ”; 
and so, in one sense, it is. But the 
separation of art from life and of artists 
from their audience is also the one crucial 
issue for all people whose great interest 
is Art Today, to whatever country they 
may belong, alike to artists and to the 
audience those artists would serve with 
art. In that sense our headline should 
have read, “A World Issue.” For that 
reason there was a World Congress of 
intellectuals at Wroclaw. For that reason 
this paper exists. 
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Flower and fron 
of the Truth 


A SURVEY OF 


By 


IN THE FIRST DECADE OF THIS CENTURY SCOTLAND PRESENTED 
a daunting spectacle of cultural ruin. To many observers it 
seemed unlikely that the country could much longer maintain 
even a facade of national identity. The English imperialist 
Ascendancy had consolidated itself, with the full acquiescence 
of the Scottish bourgeoisie, during the course of the nineteenth 
century, and its domination in academic circles was virtually 
complete. The indigenous traditions of the people, both Gaelic 
and Lallans,! seemed to have been left tattered and defence- 
less before the big battalions of alien aggression. 

This apparent abdication was merely underlined by the 
blowsy vocal patriotism of the Scottish burgesses. These 
vied with each other in extolling the beauties of a countryside 
they had savaged, and in eulogizing the works of a poet whose 
poems they no longer properly understood. 

Yet today, as even hostile critics are obliged to admit, 
the picture is quite different. Although the “ official” crust 
of anglicizing authority is still very much in evidence, forces 
have emerged in the last twenty-five years vigorous enough to 
change the whole atmosphere of Scottish life. A generation of 
young poets and intellectuals has grown up which would be 
the just pride of any country in Europe. Let us examine more 
fully this curious phenomenon. 

In the first p!ace, the cultural revival cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the growth to political maturity of the Scottish 
working class during World War I. In the great campaign 
against increased rents in the first years of the war and in 
the mass fights against conscription from 1916 onwards, the 


* Lallans (lowlands): The Germanic tongue spoken in the southern 
and eastern parts of Scotland, 
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CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH WRITING 


Hamish Henderson 


Scottish people rediscovered an élan which had carried it into 
action in 1848 and in the Crofters’ War. And it threw up a 
leader of genius, the Glasgow schoolmaster John MacLean, 
of whose indomitable battle in the interests of the workers 
Gallacher has written so movingly in Revolt on the Clyde, 
and to whose revolutionary inspiration Lenin himself paid 
tribute. It would be hard to over-estimate MacLean’s service 
to Scotland: not only did he use his profound knowledge of 
Marxism to train a whole generation of activists, not only did 
he transform the workers’ struggle in the industrial belt of 
Scotiand and make the Clyde an embattled outpost of the 
European proletariat—he also, by a correct interpretation of 
the national problem, showed the workers and crofters of 
our country that the Scottish past was their rightful heritage. 

Understanding from his own background and from his 
parents’ stories the reality of the class war in the Highlands, 
‘he recalled to the people such episodes from their recent 
history as the Land League, and such documents as the 
following manifesto of Highland resistance: 

“The enemy is the landlord, the agent, the capitalist— 
and the Parliament which makes and maintains inhuman and 
iniquitous laws. 

“Cut down the telegraph wires and posts, carry away the 
wires and instruments! Stop the mailcarts, destroy the 
letters. 

“ Burn the property of all obnoxious landlords and agents. 
Set fire to the heather to destroy the game: disturb the deer: 
poison game-dogs! 

“The oppressed toilers of England and the millions of 
disinherited people are watching your actions. Their hearts 
are with you in your battle for right and liberty. 

“God save the people!” 

The achievement of MacLean was almost as great in the 
field of culture as it was in the field of active struggle. The 


legend of him was beyond question one of the principal forma- 
tive influences which went to shape Hugh MacDiarmid, the 
giant of the Scottish Renaissance. MacDiarmid’s Hymns to 
Lenin are in a certain sense his own tribute to MacLean, and 
many of the younger poets influenced by him have celebrated 
Scotland’s greatest revolutionary figure in lyrics:and ballads. 
Among these are Sydney Goodsir Smith, John Kincaid, 
Maurice Blythman (“Thurso Berwick’), and the Gaelic poet 
Sorley MacLean. 

In the second place, Scotland, having played an important 
role in this international movement, began once again to look 
at Europe and to feel herself part of it. The manifest intel- 
lectual indigence of the great bulk of “conforming” pro- 
English Ascendancy wowsers in the Scottish universities 
increasingly alienated the livelier spirits in Scottish academic 
life, and brought about between the wars a re-orientation 
of our intellectual contacts in the direction of the Continent— 
a resumption, therefore, of the traditional Scottish align- 
ments which had tended to be forgotten during the course 
of the nineteenth century. Thus it could come about that 
MacDiarmid was translating Blok and Rilke years before 
the “New Signatures” group in Oxford made such a song 
and dance about “ discovering” them. Gradually an intellec- 
tual climate came into being which favoured still more 
interesting experiments, and eventually Dougias Young could 
present in Scottish dress the verse of a dozen assorted tongues. 

The doyen of the Scottish movement is a Borderer, Hugh 
MacDiarmid (born 1892 in Langholm). ‘This redoubtable 
adversary of reaction in literature and in life has exerted 
an incalculable influence on the development of letters north 
of the Cheviots. A poet of the first order in Lallans, a corus- 
cating poiemist in English and (for the last decade) an intrepid 
experimenter with his own plastic multilingo, he has served 
as a rallying point for every forward-looking movement in 
the country since the publication of Sangschaw in 1925. 
Rescuing the Scots tongue from the slough of havering pro- 
vincialism into which it had fallen, he demonstrated incon- 
trovertibly by his own example that it was still capable of 
carrying art poetry: his Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle, 
a masterpiece which with unique bravado mixed a score of 
glorious lyrics with pantagruelian dollops of audacious 
philosophic banter, set the seal on this achievement. 

For the benefit of readers not conversant with Lal’ans, 
here is a prose translation into English of the Eemis Stane, 
one of the early lyrics which remain his most celebrated poems 
—unreasonably, perhaps, because they were followed by “ the 
magnificent To Circumjack Cencrastus and the sweeping 
majesty of the Hymns to Lenin” (Lewis Grassic Gibbon): 


In the very dead of the cold harvest night the world like 
a loose tomb-stone sways in the sky, and my eerie memories 
fall like a downdrive of snow. 

Like a downdrive of snow, so that I could not see the 
words cut out in the stone—even if the moss of fame and 
the lichen of history had not overgrown them. 


This revelation of the potentialities of the “auld leid” 
had an effect on his younger contemporaries that one can 
properly call electric. But MacDiarmid’s most positive service 
does not lie in his championship of the Scots language: it is 
rather to be found in the single-minded devotion he has shown 
in furthering the great cause of the proletariat in Scotland, 
and in clarifying the relation of the cultural revival to the 
political struggle. He realised clearly, and stressed over 
and over again that no literary revival is worth a damn if it 
fails to identify itself with the present difficulties and tasks 
of the people. And conversely, that no poetry which desires 


to be actual can afford to neglect the ramifications of exploit 
and dream. in the peopte’s past. In short, that Scottish poetry, 
if it is to contribute anything of value to the international 
complex, must first of all throw off the alien mummy- 
wrappings we have heard of, and recover its true identity. 

MacDiarmid’s stand in defence of these ideas against every 
kind of defamation and calumny has been little short of heroic. 
Now, having won through, he towers in rugged monolithic 
eminence above the contemporary Scottish scene. 

The poets that have followed MacDiarmid’s lead can be 
divided: for convenience sake into two schools. The first 
includes those poets known as the ‘“‘ Lallans Makars ”—Albert 
Mackie, Sydney Goodsir Smith, Maurice Lindsay and Douglas 
Young. These are all considerable artists, and one of them 
(Sydney Smith, author of The Deevil’s Waltz and Under the 
Eildon Tree), is a poet of real power. Although their work 
shows pronounced differences, they have one major aim in 
common: a desire to extend and enrich the capacities of the 
revitalised Scots tongue as a vehicle for literature. Hence, 
constituting themselves a kind of unofficial Academy, they 
have done useful spadework in a number of fields, such as 
the standardisation of Lallans spelling ; they have also joined 
issue polemically with the literary reaction. One of their 
company, Maurice Lindsay, has performed a function rather 
similar to that of Allan Ramsay in the eighteenth century: 
an indefatigable editor and anthologist, he has succeeded in 
making the Scottish public definitely Lallans-conscious. ° 

The second of the two schools I referred to is gradualiy 
emerging. The poets belonging to it are not primarily 
interested in the language question, though they have turned 
one by one from English to Scots or Gaelic. They are resolved 
to carry a stage further MacDiarmid’s application of Marxism 
to the Scottish predicament, and are eager to produce work 
which will interpret more immediately the reality of the 
Scottish people—of the commons of Alba, the industrial 
proletariat, the dockers, miners and shipyard workers, the 
Highland remnant. In a word, they have comprehended the 
need for a literature of presentification. Reacting strongly 
against the seeming archaism of the Makars—an archaism 
more of subject matter than of language—they lay at their 
door the tendency of the Scottish public to. equate Lallans 
poetry with a predilection for the grotesque: a taking wing 
on Jamieson’s battered broom-stick to riotous, non-stop 
Walpurgisnacht. 

The poets of this second school (sometimes called the 
“Clyde Group”) want more MacLean and less Mahoun? 
in Scottish poetry. They are inclined to ask (and the question 
is relevant) what contact Lindsay’s “lanely wishan-wells ” are 
supposed to have with the reality of life in Govan or Hamilton 
—or for that matter with the reality of life in Comrie or 
Lochboisdale. Conscious of the enormous untapped potenti- 
alities of Scots poetry, they fear that, left to the Mahoun- 
mongers, it may turn into a mere academic exercise, a field 
for Alexandrian virtuosity—a “pluralism of superstructures ” 
above a life with which it has lost all contact. And therefore 
they are in a mood to give Mahoun a kick on his ample dowp 
that will send him limping out of Lallans verse for a twelve- 
month. 

One of the most interesting of these writers is John Kincaid, 
whose Setterday Nicht Symphonie has just been published by 
the Caledonian Press. This poem comes nearer than anything 


2 Mahoun: One of the many names for that darling of Scottish 
literature—the Devil. 
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I have yet seen to a successful evocation of the beauty that 
can be struck from the forbidding grey whinstone of Glasgow 
tenement life. 

Ay, birl awa citie, mak a gob at the mune, 

fling a haunfu o’ stars at the heids o’ the priests, 

tak the Clyde ?’ your airms. .. . 

Ay citie, ma citie, skirl awa citie, 

skreich oot your lauchin til waas faain doon ; 

your flair is aa stampin wi’ lads an’ wi’ lasses 

wi? joy 7? their banes an’ daunce @ their bluid. 


O citie, ma citie 

to Freedom be leal! 
Tak haud o’ the nicht! 
Wha’s for a quadrille ? 


‘ 


Kincaid calls Glasgow “ma douce raucle citie.” In the 
startling juxtaposition of these two untranslatable Scots words 
one recognises the brilliant single phrase that one was waiting 
for... . Another of the Clyde Group who promises well is 
Kincaid’s friend and comrade “ Thurso Berwick.” This young 
writer has produced several love poems which show great 
insight and tenderness. The best of these is The Twa Wynds, 
published in the March “ Voice of Scotland.” He has also 
written some excellent satirical verse. 

The Caledonian Press has to its credit furthermore the 
publication of Whit Tyme in the Day, which is the first book 
of a difficult but (I think) rewarding poet, T. S. Law. 

A poet who is, and wiil probably remain, difficult to place 
is Alexander Scott. This young Aberdonian who has just 
been appointed Lecturer in Scottish Language and Literature 
in the University of Glasgow, has a grasp of the living rhythms 
and idiom of the Scots speech markedly superior to that of 
most of his brother makars. In addition, his work shows a 
careful craftsmanship too often lacking in Lallans verse. A 
selection of his writing will appear later this year in the Saltire 
Society’s poetry series. 

Space forbids mention of more than the names of several 
important figures whose work has attracted attention both 
north and south of the Border: William Soutar (whose death 
deprived Scotland of one of its best twentieth century poets), 
William Jeffrey, Edwin Muir, G. S. Fraser, Norman McCaig, 
J. F. Hendry, Adam Drinan, Ruthven Todd, George Bruce 
and the two best-known Gaelic poets, Sorley MacLean and 
George Campbe!l Hay. All of these deserve separate articles 
to themselves. Likewise, as far as the theatre is concerned, 
I cannot do more than draw the attention of the reader to 
Montague Slater’s article on Glasgow Unity in the Suly Our 
Time, and mention in addition the names of Robert Mazc- 
Lellan, Ewan MacColl and Robert Kemp. The most interest- 
ing novels since the death of Lewis Grassie Gibbon are Fionn 
Mac Colla’s And the Cock Crew and Naomi Mitchison’s The 
Bull Calves. 

Enough has been said to show that things are moving 
in Scotland. In all the arts the scene has been transformed, 
and as most of the writers referred to above are young, one 
can safely say that a wonderful B/ueteperiode of Scottish 
letters is in its opening stages. But the most encouraging 
sign is the fact that, as in Italy and Latin America, the 
majority of the poets, artists and intellectuals are of the Left. 
That they are also Scots, proudly conscious of their country’s 
past and its separate identity and tradition, stands to reason. 
Scotland has suffered too terribly in her own body the fury 
of the modern crisis to be ignorant of the vital issues involved 
—and these include national survival. Nevertheless in the 
international field her alignment has never been in doubt, and 
if it comes to the issue she will certainly prove this. As Hugh 
MacDiarmid wrote almost twenty years ago in the First Hymn 
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to Lenin (a poem with the “unheard-of simplicity” of Neruda’s 
Songs to Stalingrad): 

But now in the flower and iron of the truth 

to you we turn—and turn in vain nae mair. 

Ilka fule has folly eneuch for sadness— 

but now we are wise, an’ wi’ wisdom tear 

the veil o' being: and are face to face 

wi the human race. 


This portrait of Hugh MacDiarmid 

by the late David Foggie, R.S.A., 

was bought by the younger poets of the Scottish 
Renaissance and presented to MacDiarmid at a 
lunch held in the Scotia Hotel, Edinburgh, 

on the 28th August this year. 

As well as being a token of the high regard in which 
his work is held by his fellow artists and countrymen, 
a presentation of a kind as unprecedented as this 

also recognises his position of leader among them 

in the struggle to produce a vital, 

contemporary and popular literature in Scotland. 


Lewis Grassice Gibbon 


1901—1935 


By Hugh MacDiarmid 


JAMES LESLIE MITCHELL, WHO WROTE HIS 
famous Scottish novels and short stories 
over the pseudonym, taken from his 
mother’s maiden name, of Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon, was born in February, 1901 ; 
and died of peritonitis following a too- 
long-delayed operation early in 1935, 
leaving a widow and two children. 

He was the greatest Scottish novelist 
since John Galt, and his tragically early 
death, just when he was getting into his 
full creative stride, was an irreparable 
loss to Scottish literature. 

He had done a very great deal in his 
brief life. In addition to a biography of 
Mungo Park, studies of Christopher 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama and other 
great explorers, and books on Mexican 
antiquities and the history of exploration, 
he had published over his own name 
ten novels and volumes of short stories. 
These included Spartacus, a magnificent 
novel of the slave revolt in ancient Rome 
which, if in an entirely different kind 
from the great Scottish novels which 
later established his fame, is nevertheless 
perhaps his finest achievement and is 
certainly ablaze with that Socialist under- 
standing which became the outstanding 
feature of his subsequent work. 

In his introduction to the one-volume 
edition, published in 1946, of the three 
novels—Sunset Song, Cloud Howe and 
Grey Granite—which make up Gibbon’s 
Scottish trilogy, Mr. Ivor Brown (a fellow 
Aberdonian of Gibbon’s, who, along 
with H. G. Wells, early realised the genius 
of the young writer and did a great deal 
to help him) puts the emphasis in the 
right place when he says, with regard to 
Gibbon’s early days as a journalist in 
Aberdeen : 

“Meanwhile the young reporter 
dreamed of an Aberdeen Soviet and 
walked the grey city by the moon, think- 
ing of Scotland’s old pains and planning 
remedies to come. His mind ranged 
always, with a passionate eagerness, from 


the bright beginnings of mankind to its 
escape from present anguish.” And of 
his Scottish novels he well says: ‘‘ Leslie 
Mitchell was born a peasant and _ his 
mind was divided about the peasant and 
his lot. At one moment he would hate 
the drudgery of the land, at another he 
was conscious of a powerful pride that 
the land was so closely and intimately his. 
“My mother,’ he wrote, ‘used to hap me 
in a plaid in harvest time and leave me in 
the lee of a stook while she harvested.’ 
These divisions of opinion, love of the 
earthy savours and the tang of the wind, 
resentment of the servitude under the 
‘on-ding ’ of the rain, hatred of the sweat 
and the shivering and the poverty, are 
constantly occurring in Sunset Song and 
Cloud Howe. There the Scottish peasants 
appear in all their roughness and coarse- 
ness as well as in their humours and their 
honour, just as the land itself appears in 
all its grudging and grinding dominion 
over labouring flesh as well as in the 
shimmering beauty upon a summer’s day 
and in the foison of earth well dunged 
and well cropped by Scottish skill and 
endurance.” 

Scotland has lost most of its peasantry, 
however. Vast tracts of it have been 
depopulated and rendered more or less 
derelict. An overwhelming majority of 
the population are crowded into a 
narrow industrial belt containing some 
of the worst slums in Europe, In Grey 
Granite, the last volume of his trilogy, 
dedicated to myself, Gibbon brought the 
story right up from the old life of the 
countryside into the hells of industrialism 
and urbanisation. But he was much less 
successful in his portrayal of city life 
than in his handling of the rural scenes of 
his boyhood. The division of mind to 
which Mr. Ivor Brown refers went much 
deeper than he suggests. Gibbon was too 
taken up by his vision of the early men, 
usually regarded as warring savages 
whom, on the contrary, he believed to 


have been care-free and primitive Com- 
munists. It was a vision of a Golden Age 
in the distant past, which conflicted with 
socialist realism and led to an undialecti- 
cal World State-ism. Gibbon was a 
Socialist all right, but his heart was in the 
past (and a very questionable, imaginary, 
and highly sentimental past!) rather than 
in the future. 

From our first meeting and collabora- 
tion (on a Scottish issue of Left Review) 
we were closely drawn to each other— 
though my concern was with the indus- 
trial workers and his with a vanished 
peasantry. He was indeed for long 
dubious about the Scottish Literary 
Revival Movement, of which I was one 
of the most active protagonists, and also 
of its political counterpart. But he did 
go with me in appreciating the language 
question to some extent and realised the 
necessity of using the Scots vernacular. 
This reversion to Scots from English has 
been a leading feature of the Scottish 
Movement. Today nearly every Scottish 
poet of any significance writes in Scots. 
Scots is also increasingly used in drama 
and in the dialogue parts of novels and 
short stories. 

The language question is in fact a class 
question. The working class speak Scots. 
They are taught English in the schools, 
but they learn Scots at their mother’s 
knee, use it in the playgrounds though 
they have to speak English in the class- 
rooms, and they have Scots as their 
normal speech in their homes, in their 
workshops, and on the streets. As a 
result of their schooling, however, they 
read English. Scots in print is unfamiliar 
to them. This is the great difficulty of 
the Scots literary movement. Neverthe- 
less it is true, as Mr. Jan Findlay says in 
his book Scotland that: “English is the 
standard language, the language of 
advancement, understood by all. For 
more than two centuries it has been the 
accepted medium of the bulk of Scots 
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writers. . . . Yet English is the natural 
language of a minority, perhaps not 
greatly exceeding the Gaelic minority. 
Most Scots can speak in grammatical 
enough English when they choose, but 
their ordinary conversation is full of 
vernacular words, and many of their 
most expressive phrases are based on 
local dialect. Scots in itself is not a 
mere dialect of English, like Cockney or 
Somerset, but another tongue, with a 
history and literature of its own, and 
independent bonds with French and 
other languages.” 

Gibbon cut well down into this great 
substratum, though he did not revert 
either wholly or very largely to the use of 
Scots. The Scots he did use, however, 
was working-class Scots—not the aristo- 
cratic Scots which survived so long after 
the Union among the gentry, the “ gentle- 
man’s Scots” of writers like Mr. Lewis 
Spence. As a result, his books have a 
verisimilitude, a raciness, and a richness 
and abundance of life utterly lacking in 
the work of most of our Scottish novelists 
today—all of whose works are as much 
in an artificial convention and as utterly 
phoney and divorced from reality as 
Hollywood films in comparison with the 
best of, say, John Grierson’s docu- 
mentaries. 

Grierson in films and Gibbon in his 
Scottish novels and short stories are, in 


Common Riding 


fact, very alike in their angle of approach 
and in the socialist realism which under- 
lies their best work ; and Glasgow Unity 
Theatre, and the young writers and artists 
who form the Clyde Group, are follow- 
ing their lead. This is precisely where 
the real hope for the arts in Scotland is 
to be found. Scotland has provided the 
spearhead of the Labour Movement in 
Great Britain ; but the building up of the 
Labour Party, the Co-operative Move- 
ment, the I.L.P., and the Trade Unions 
has been unaccompanied by any corre- 
sponding literary developments. The 
whole thing has gone unreflected in prose 
or poetry of more than negligible quality. 

The significance of Gibbon is that 
single-handed he went a long way to re- 
deem this deficiency. The bourgeois 
‘realism ” of George Blake is a miserable 
travesty in comparison. I remember a 
leading draughtsman of one of the big 
Clyde shipbuilding yards going . over 
Blake’s novel The Shipbuilders with me, 
and showing what an appalling tissue of 
technical errors it contains. Neil Gunn’s 
novels are full of phoney Celtic Twilight 
stuff, and were popular in Nazi Germany 
because of their “blood and soil” 
characteristics. Other Scottish novelists 
of today, like Fionn Mac Colla, George 
Scott Moncrieff, Moray Maclaren and 
Bruce Marshall are Roman Catholics. 
Edwin Muir, an avowed Social Demo- 


crat, is full of a sort of Emersonian 
Transcendentalism. Gibbon alone was 
not only by far the best writer of them 
all but, giving the only authentic expres- 
sion of Scottish life, is the only really 
adult novelist fully “alive in his own 
time ” we have had. 

When I was at school, we children all 
talked of “speaking fine” when we had 
to speak English. It did not come natural 
to us. It demanded an effort and was a 
horribly self-conscious process—which is 
probably one of the main causes of the 
schizophrenia so prevalent in Scotland 
today. ‘Speaking fine.” That is just 
what all Scottish writing in English still 
is. It is an upper-class filter which holds 
back everything that is richly and radi- 
cally Scottish and only lets through an 
anaemic affectation that is completely 
destitute of the substance of Scottish life. 
That is why Sir Walter Scott did his best 
work not in English but in the Scots of 
Wandering Willie’s Tale. That is why all 
the critics agree that wherever a modern 
Scottish writer has written both in English 
and in Scots his best work has invariably 
been done in the latter. Gibbon’s 
achievement powerfully reinforces this 
conclusion. 

He smashed his way with magnificent 
vigour through the crust of a bogus 
Quisling culture and penetrated to the 
true roots of Scottish life. 


By HUGH MACDIARMID 


Drums in the Walligate, pipes in the air, 


Come and hear the cryin’ o’ the Fair. 


A’ as it used to be, when J was a loon 


On common riding day in the Muckle Toon. 


The bearer twirls the Bannock-and-Saut-Herrin’, 
The Croon o’ Roses through the lift is farin’, 


The aucht-fit thistle wallops on hie: 


In heather besoms a’ the hills gang by. 


But noo it’s a’ the fish o’ the sea 


Nailed on the roond o’ the earth to me. 


Beauty and love that are bobbin’ there ; 


Syne the breengin’ growth that alane I bear; 


And Scotland followin’ on ahint 


For threepenny bits spleet-new frae the mint. 
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Drums in the Walligate, pipes in the air, 
The wallopin’ thistle is ill to bear. 


But I'll dance the nicht wi’ the stars o’ heaven, 


In the Market Place as shair’s I’m livin’. 


Easy to carry roses or herrin’ 
And the lave may weel their threepenny bits earn. 


Devil the star! It’s Jean I’ll hae 
Again as she was on her weddin’ dayais 


Common riding: 


Loon: 


Croon o’ Roses, etc.: 


Breengin’: 
The lave: 


the annual riding of the common 
lands by the Border townsfolk. 
young lad. 

the emblems carried in the procession 
bursting. 

the rest. 


Ballant 0° John MacLean 


By SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH 


Muir an’ Wallace his prison mates 
Lenin an’ Connolly, 

Nane ither ever was his maik 

But ithers there wull be. 


Though mocked an’ hated, crucified, 
An’ jaited an’ mocked again, 

Yet never dousit they are gleid 

He lit on Glesca Green. 


The Mongers triumphed ower soon 
As they harried him til daith, 

For nou their micht is crottlan doun 
But freedom yet has breith. 


Ahint his corp throu broukit streets 
(Three miles o’ murners thrang, 

He wan the hate o’ the Monger breed 
But the love o’ his ain was strang. 


Turn ower in your sleep, MacLean, 
Nane is michty asthe deid, 

Speak your daithless speak again 
—The evil gets their ain remeid. 


“T staun no as the accused,” he said 
Til the lords in crammassie, 

“ But as the accuser o’ your state 
Biggit on gowd and infamie! 


“T see your guilt there rinnan doun— 
Heid til fit the bluid rins reid ; 

Ye’re loftit there like godes abune, 
But the feet are clay, an’ the hert’s deid.” 


Och, tods have holes, an’ the birds nest 
But whaur’s the Son o’ Man tae rest ? 
On prison stanes they laid his heid, 
An’ prison gruel was his breid. 


A great hert warsslan in a cell 

Like a live burd in a cage 

Till hint. the bars o’ a stane hell 
They brak the eagle o’ the age. 


But they brakna his words o’ flame 
Nor dousit his memorie, 

—Turn ower in your sleep, MacLean, 
Scotland has need o’ ye! 


Maik: match, equal. 
Gleid: flame, spark. 
Crottlan: crumbling. 
Broukit: pale, tear-stained. 
‘Biggit : built. 

Tods: foxes. 

Warsslan: struggling. 


The Clan MacLean 
By SORLEY MACLEAN 


Not they who died 

on the hauteur of Inverkeithing 
in spite of valour and pride 
the high head of our story 


but he who was in Glasgow 
the battle-post of the poor 
—great John MacLean, 

the top and hem of our story. 


(From the Gaelic) 


Lomsgrios na Tire 
By GEORGE CAMPBELL HAY 


In flames o fire, in a reid furnace, in bluidreid licht 

passt away Priam’s fowk ; an’ the lowe leapt 

up in the luft like a bricht stab in the breist o the nicht. 
Daith, wandert and wudd, in the streets the sword swept. 


Priam’s people passt in the flames. Fowk that were fey, 
led on a heidlong road by a lass wi a bricht face. 

Man there isna that hasna heard o their gait astray ; 

come there wilna that wilna greet for thon brokkin place. 


Here brokk as deep a wave o ruin, an’ scoored the shore; 
truly, for here the lann is harrowt bare o men. 

Lowe tae licht the sky there wasna. Wull sorrow gar 
sangs be made tae lift oor names tae licht again ? 


Fowk that deed lik a fie on the hull, smowldert oot ? 
Left in a lee by the man that made it, an’ gaed his way, 
deein’ black in the driftin’ rain at a rock’s foot, 

ashes steered by the hann o the wunn, cauld an’ grey. 


Lomsgrios na Tire (Gaelic): total destruction of the land. 
(The poet is thinking of the great evic- 
tions which depopulated the Highlands.) 

Lowe: flame. 

Wudd: mad, 
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45, Schlueter 


Strasse 


A HOUSE IN BERLIN 


By LISELOTTE THOMS 


Old Times 


THE HOUSE ITSELF HAD NEVER SUFFERED 
great damage. It was just sufficiently 
representative and solid to form a link in 
the chain which was to be known for a 
thousand years as the REICHSPROPA- 
GANDAMINISTERIUM. The Guild 
of German Actors, which had occupied 
it during the last years of the Weimar 
Republic, was forced to clear out at the 
beginning of the Nazi régime, and there- 
after SS-Obergruppenfuehrer Hinkel, as 
representative of Goebbels’ REICHS- 
KULTURKAMMER, used it for the 
reception of V.I.P.s, whom he promoted 
or reduced according to their capacity 
to stand up to him. Those days are 
mercifully over. 


New Times 


The house itself came through every- 
thing pretty well. The occupants who 
now moved in had only just managed to 
come through at all—but now things 
should improve. “ Kammer der Kunst- 
schaffenden’’ (which means, roughly, 
“Arts Club’) sounds more human than 
“ Reichskulturkammer.” Indeed it was 
now administered in a human manner. 

True to its humanity, the house 
opened its doors to the exiles. The Guild 
of German Actors returned; and premises 
were Offered to the Cultural League for 
the Democratic Regeneration of 
Germany, which, just founded in Berlin- 
Dahlem, had been rendered homeless as 
the result of an order by the American 
military authorities. Here the work of 
the League began, at first with borrowed 
typewriters and borrowed typists. 

The first participants in Committee 
meetings arrived punctually, despite the 
fact that the journey from Nikolassee, 
Zehlendorf, Wilmersdorf or Pankow was 
like a voyage through unknown territory. 
The first people requiring help came 
from further away still. Max Pechstein, 
the painter, whose fame once extended 
far beyond the frontiers of Germany, 
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and who, under the Third Reich, had 
eked out a meagre existence in obscurity, 
arrived with nothing but the clothes he 
stood up in, and with no home to go to. 
But his was only one case. 

Time passed, and new life sprang out 
of the ruins. 

In North, South, East and West 
Germany, this new life needed no inter- 
zone pass nor travel order; one branch 
after the other of the Cultural League 
got to work. Initiated in Berlin, the 
revival of the good traditions of German 
culture proceeded in many places 
throughout Germany. Soon there was 
a growing public for lectures, recitals, 
exhibitions and concerts. What had so 
long been suppressed could now be heard 
again ; human intercourse was restored, 
lively discussions began, and people came 
together on a common democratic basis. 

Recognition came from beyond the 
German frontiers and from far across 
the seas. Thomas Mann sent greetings 
through his children Claus and Erika ; 
William Shirer came, saw and was so far 
convinced that, on his return home, he 
openly denounced the order referred to 
above, which, in the summer, 1945, had 
closed the home of the Cultural League 
in Dahlem. From England, M.P.s, 
bishops and artists sent messages of 
recogniticn and a delegation of friend- 
ship. Lord Beveridge honoured the 
Cultural League with a visit, Martin 
Andersen Nex6. came from Denmark. 
The famous conductor Furtwaengler, 
too, requested assistance here in hasten- 
ing his rehabilitation; a whole volume 
would be required to enumerate all the 
great Germans whose way home from 
emigration led them first to No. 45, 
Schlueter Strasse. 


Better Times ? 


But a great deal can happen between 
one day and the next. The various name 
plates on each floor of the house at 
No. 45, Schlueter Strasse bore witness to 
this. American, British and French film 
libraries had dwelt there for a time, and 
the British Eagle Lion Film Company 
had remained, together with an English 
library, English exhibitions, the League 
of Actors, the Writer’s Group and others 
—the two floors originally offered to the 
Cultural League had shrunk to a mere 
half a floor. 

That is quite understandable ; and any- 
way, work continued with increasing 
success. The soil was ploughed, and the 
seed which had been sown began to take 
root—there was at least a hopeful begin- 
ning of relations with the peoples of 
other lands. Or so it appeared. 


But appearances were deceptive. One 
day, movement up and down the already 
crowded staircase of No. 45, Schlueter 
Strasse was particularly busy. Boxes and 
packages were brought forth and carried 
endlessly away in a lorry. Name plates 
were removed from doorways, and 
posters bearing the inscription ““ Freedom 
for the Intellect’? were rolled up and 
taken away. The rooms of the Cultural 
League stood empty and inhospitable, 
books and pictures lay idle. Contact was 
broken, for two of the four occupying 
Powers who had come to teach Germany 
democracy had prohibited the work of 
the Cultural League : only in the French 
and Russian sectors did no regulation 
impede it—as is still the case. 


Not that its work, the value of which 
had hitherto been acknowledged, had 
altered in any way. 


It is certainly true that democracy 
always wins through in the end, in spite 
of all bans. But from a very small, very 
young democracy, scarcely more than in 
its infancy, this can hardly be expected. 
This young democracy did, indeed, raise 
its voice, the voice of thousands, at a 
meeting on “Freedom for the Cultural 
League ’—but it remained unheard. The 
representatives of the Cultural League 
requested a four-Power agreement on 
this question, in the hope that such 
agreement would be possible. But 
months went by without result ; appli- 
cations and requests for permission to 
be renewed wandered endlessly round 
from one official department to another 
—but without effect. 


CULTURAL LEAGUE EVICTED 
FROM THE SCHLUETER STRASSE 
proclaimed the newpapers at the begin- 
ning of these developments. And yet 
really only half a floor was made avail- 
able by this eviction, and the house 
itself suffered no damage. But many 
people were sharply reminded of what 
they would rather have forgotten. 
Number 45, Schlueter Strasse is not 
simply a house in Berlin, it is first and 
foremost a house in a particular sector— 
British—and neither here nor in the 
American sector is there any more 
room for the 120,500 Germans who are- 
spiritually united in the League. So, 
with a sigh, the League packed its bags 
and set out on its travels, poorer by a 
hope or two, and richer by an experience 
it would willingly have done without. 

Shutting the doors behind one, and 
casting a last look at the building, one’s 
eyes fell on a poster announcing a 
British exhibition. The title was “ The 
Bridge,” and a little lower down were 
the words: “Berliners see and under- 
stand England and her Dominions.” 

It often isn’t quite so CaS yee 


Oklahokum 


The lyrics by Geoffrey Parsons printed here are taken 
from Unity Theatre’s current revue, What's Left? Both the 
music (by Berkeley Fase) and the words of this scene are 
parodies of those in the Theatre Guild’s production, 
Oklahoma, so you will find’ that these lyrics fit the original 
tunes exactly. We print them in the hope that you will 


better enjoy the constant plugging of Oklahoma music on the 
air. 


Attlee: Oh, our exports are comin’ on nicely 
é Oh, our exports are comin’ on nicely. 

To help keep our people contented and gay 

Another White Paper’s been published today. 


Oh, what a beautiful mornin’, 
What if the outlook is grey. 
I've got a beautiful feelin’ 
Dollars are comin’ our way. 


Bevin: Oh, the factories are callin’ for manpower 
Oh, the factories are callin’ for manpower 
But I need a large army to ward off attack 
In case someone tries to stab me in the back. 


Both: Refrain as above. 


Gaitskell: Oh, the coal’s comin’ out of the mines now 
Oh, the coal’s comin’ out of the mines now 
But so that great stocks of it I can amass 
I’ve ordered a nation-wide cut-off of gas. 


Trio: Oh, what a beautiful mornin’ 
What if the outlook is grey 
I’ve got a beautiful feelin’ 
Dollars are comin’ our way. 
Thank God for the U.S.A. 


Cripps: Many a rude shock will come our way 
Many a new crisis follow 
Many a new freeze in workers’ pay 
Many a pint less to swallow. 
Many a new price will rise before we're through. 
Many a new plan we'll fondly ply 
New targets we shall aim at 
Nothing of course that the F.B.I. 
Could possibly exclaim at. 
Many a red scare provide a guy 
For us to throw all the blame at 
Many of our words we'll eat 
Many a new witch we'll hunt 
Many a Platts Mills we’ll purge before we’re through. 


Attlee: Don’t breathe that word in here. 
Who knows who’s listening. 
Shinwell’s eyes are glistening 
People will say we've gone red. 
Don’t let their wages rise 
Though things are pretty tough 
If we treat the City rough 
People will say we’ve gone red. 
Don’t start directing things 
Don’t go too quickly ahead 
Wall Street is suspecting things 
Truman will say we’ve gone red. 


Morrison: Everything’s up to date now in our programme 


We’ve gone about as far as we can go. 
We've nationalised the mines, the transport and the gas 
And now’s the time to think of going slow. 
What do you say, boys, if we change the tempo 
We've got to think about the middle class. 
For if they don’t support us we shall be in an awful hole 
We've got to get the bourgeoisie behind us at the poll. 
So please let’s have no nonsense about working-class 
control. 

(All) We’ve gone about as far as we can go. 

We’ve gone about as far as we can go. 


Bevin: I’m just a guy that cain’t say Bo! 


To any dollar-fed goose 

Somehow my fightin’ words won’t flow 
Cain’t seem to turn on the juice. 

When Reds are killed in Greece or Spain 
It somehow doesn’t seem to get my goat 
But if just one right-wing Slav is slain 
Well, straightaway I send a snorty note. 
[Tm just a guy that cain’t say Bo! 

If Marshall says that I mayn’t. 

Somehow my voice becomes faint 

I'm all overcome with restraint 

I cain’t say Bo! 


Morgan Phillips Trio: 


Some M.P.s like that Zilliacus 

Seems to me they no longer back us 

They don’t like our programme; to sack us 
They have got the urge. 

Cryptos and their friends better look out 

Morgan P’s got his little black book out 

They'll behave or else sling their hook out 
For we'll have a purge. 

Those left-wing fellows give me the pip 

They'd better do as we tell ’em, 

Or else the executive’ll crack the whip 

And have ’em up and expel ’em. 

That’s a job I know how to handle 

See me with my bell, book and candle 

Exorcising Bolshevik scandal 
That has got to stop. 

We want no smarty in the party with the pinks on 

the top. 


All: Um-m-m-m-m-mMister Truman once again we come to you 


to beg 

Since the larder’s bare, we hope you'll spare 

Another case of dehydrated egg. 

Um-m-m-m-m-mMister Marshall may we have our orders 
for today 

If you think we’ve erred, just breathe the word 

And we'll agree with anything you say. 

For in a world that’s full of strife 

We're just an outpost of your way of life 

And when we say Rule Britannia nowadays 

We only mean Yankee Doodle, Yankee Doodle, O.K. 


Um-m-m-m-m-mMister Marshall on our knees we thank you 
for your aid 

Though the terms are tough, it’s true enough 

Without your plan we’d never make the grade. 

Um-m-m-m-m-mMister Dewey our most humble friendship 
we affirm 

And we'll always sign the dotted line 

When you begin your presidential term. 

For though they call Great Britain great 

We know we’re only the 49th State 

And when we sing, standing up, God Save the King 

We only mean Yankee Doodle, Yankee Doodle’s the thing, 
the thing, THE THING! 
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Rutland Boughton 


A MUSICIAN AT THE HEART OF MODERN LIFE 


By Jack Beeching 


Ilustrations by Paul Rudall 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, A SMALL GROCER 
in Aylesbury inserted in the Press an 
advertisement offering the usual premium 
asked from candidates for the grocery 
trade to anyone who would apprentice 
his son in the business of music. The 
only offer was of a clerkship in a concert 
agency, and in this way Rutland 
Boughton entered the world of music. 
His first experience in music, seeing first- 
hand the web of financial interests and 
complex of sordid intrigues by which 
concert halls and opera houses are sus- 
tained, was specially apt for a man who 
has suffered as much as any composer of 
his standing in this century at the hands 
of wire-pullers. 


How in the England of 1890 could a 
grocer’s son contrive to become estab- 
lished as a composer? Only by being 
“taken up”’—by accepting help from 
those who disposed of money or in- 
fluence. Boughton’s never-broken links 
with the common people and his loyal 
identification politically with their in- 
terests have repeatedly come into conflict 
with the painful necessity, for a composer 
of operas, to cultivate and conciliate 
backers. 


At the beginning of his career no one 
was likely to be upset by the devotion to 
Ruskin’s radicalism and passionate belief 
in Christian brotherhood-among-men of 
a young fellow who would in all proba- 
bility soon grow out of such naive ideas. 
When his employer caught him hiding a 
half-finished composition under the 
blotter and instead of sacking him, 
encouraged him; when one of the 
Rothschilds arranged matters with the 
Royal College of Music so that this over- 
age young man could become a student, 
despite the regulations, no one looked 
inside his head and examined the ideas 
there to make sure they were innocuous. 


He left the College and took up a 


musical post at the Haymarket Theatre. 
When, a few years later, he left London 


to teach singing and composition at the 
Birmingham School of Music, the pro- 
motion might have been thought merely 
one of those steps towards respectable 
reputation and a possible knighthood that 
are later so scrupulously tabled in “‘ The 
Times ” obituaries. 

In Birmingham he encountered the 
dismally unimpressive musical life to be 
expected at that time in a provincial city 
—a few choral societies, one or two 
private clubs, and the Triennial Festival, 
the prices at which denied attendance to 
many ordinary people. Rutland Boughton 
attempted to popularise music, holding 
that the common man was capable of 
appreciating the best music he could get. 
He lectured, ran concerts, and performed 
in halls of every description. He founded 
the New Choral Society, and in 1909 his 
composition, “ Midnight,” with words by 
Edward Carpenter, was performed at the 
Birmingham Festival. 

He was openly a Socialist, but his 
views were complex, and formed by intel- 
lectual currents which were influential in 
his generation, but have largely ceased 
to be valid now. Many people, con- 
sequently, are puzzled by the seeming 
wilfully archaic form of some of his 
work, and its lack of the blunt realism 
conventionally associated with the 
Socialist viewpoint. 

Repelled by the crudity of Victorian 
commerce, and influenced by the senti- 
mental medizvalism of, say, the 
Pre-Raphaelites or the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, many honest critics of capitalism 
and fine artists such as William Morris 
turned back and explored English history, 
seeking for those epochs before indus- 
trialism came when a _ harmonious 
relationship between creative workers 
and the ordinary people had seemed to 
be better established. Their’ searches 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
inhumanity of capitalism, its impoverish- 
ment of the lives of the mass of the 
people, its esoteric, rarified and expensive 
art and its cosmopolitanism. They sought 
to revive the authentic English tradition 
which had been blasted by the mouths 
of jingoes, and to modify the ethic of 
Christianity so as to counterpose it to 
capitalist heartlessness. 

Some fell into a ludicrous artiness, an 
enthusiasm for handicrafts and vege- 
tarianism and picturesque clothing which 
did nothing to help ordinary people but 
merely expressed an anxiety to escape 
personally from capitalism into an anti- 
quated fantasy world. But a few, among 
whom William Morris and Rutland 
Boughton are typical and related figures, 
were more concerned with others than 
with themselves, and sought to enrich the 
lives and understanding of ordinary 


people by means of education both in 
politics and art. 

When he came to Glastonbury just 
before the Great War, Rutland Boughton 
had experience of the concert agency, the 
West End theatre and the academic 
music-teaching world. Those who co- 
operated with him in the Glastonbury 
Festival movement were moved by many 
impulses—the founding of an English 
Bayreuth, where national operas could be 
performed ; the reviving of a romantic 
national tradition associated with the 
tombs of Joseph of Arimathea, St. 
Dunstan and King Arthur. Boughton’s 
ideas were distinct and different. His 
creative experience and his wish to make 
music genuinely popular were running 
him headlong into conflict with profes- 
sional operatic cosmopolitanism. 


He wished to collect a group of artists 
who would not get a livelihood from 
their work, in the first place, but by some 
other job, perhaps farming, and who 
would draw into participation in concerts, 
plays and operas the ordinary people 
living round who were unaccustomed to 
art in their workaday lives. The English 
opera on which he had set his heart was 
as different as possible from the select, 
millionaire’s-hobby, country-house opera 
typified in our own day by Glyndebourne. 
The themes were to be English, the 
structure based on the popular English 
tradition of oratorio; and chorus and 
simple ballet were to replace the elaborate 
stage machinery of Covent Garden. 

An arithmetical statement of work 
done at Glastonbury between 1914 and 
1922 (the war intervening) is itself suffi- 
ciently impressive : 266 performances of 
operas, plays and ballets, 54 concerts, 11 
new operas and 2 new plays produced 
for the first time, and over 500 classes in 
singing, dancing, scenic design and so 


on—this in a small country town remote 
from London and lacking artistic tradi- 
tions and theatrical amenities. ‘‘To me, 
personally,” writes Boughton of this 
period, “it has always seemed more 
important to foster the love of beautiful 
things and sounds than to care very much 
if we gave our shows in a barn with a 
minimum of dressing-up.” 

One of the first music-dramas produced 
at Glastonbury was The Immortal 
Hour, the work by which Boughton is 
most widely known. Its commercial 
success, in contrast to the relative neglect 
of other, more significant works, has 
given the public a lop-sided picture of his 
outlook as a composer. The romantic 
and mystical tendency of The Immortal 
Hour’ arose from the composer’s in- 
terest in the nature of inspiration, and his 
feeling that in the act of creation the 
artist was a man possessed. The links 
between art and real life were being 
intuitively guessed at. ‘““I’d have been 
saved the trouble,” he wryly remarked 
recently, “if I'd read Marx’s eighth thesis 
on Feuerbach, which puts the matter in a 
nutshell.” 

Glastonbury became famous at about 
the time when war memorials were being 
erected in the neighbouring Somerset 
villages, each bearing twenty or thirty 
names of men killed from communities 
of a few hundred people. Bloodshed on 
this scale, which was evidently involved 
with the system of capitalism to which 
Boughton had long been opposed, put 
in a sharper and more penetrating way 
the significance of his hopes for a com- 
munity where people would lead richer 
and more creative lives. The relation 
between an isolated social experiment 
such as Glastonbury and the growth of 
a new civilisation in the Soviet Union, 
like the relation between the artist’s 
creativeness and his affiliation to the 
social classes striving to be free, became 
plainer when the October Revolution 
took the question of establishing Social- 
ism from the realm of bold imagining to 
that of practical politics. On the one 
hand, the West End took up The 
Immortal Hour, their fancies stimulated 
by a twilit fairy story conceived before 
the war. On the other hand, Boughton, 
in the very moment of worldly, success, 
took the next and final step in his intel- 
lectual pilgrimage, and joined the Com- 
munist Party. 

When a man is honest and direct, and 
does what he thinks is right without 
respect to the material consequences, it is 
often found socially convenient to treat 
him publicly as an ineffectual poetic 
dreamer. No doubt some of those who 
adored The Immortal Hour found its 
composer’s politics simply piquant and 
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quaint, until his matter-of-fact support of 
principles by practice convinced them 
that “the man was mad.” A kindred 
mistake has sometimes been made by 
those of Boughton’s comrades in the 
Labour movement who have regarded 
him as a composer of the Celtic Twilight, 
assuming that his music had no con- 
nection with his politics. 


The choice of the Arthurian legends as 
basis for his group of operas was 
deliberate and ingenious, and fully con- 
sistent with his social beliefs. Some 
academic critics, regarding Boughton as 
a mere copyist of Wagner, have dis- 
counted his’ themes as a mechanical 
imitation of “ The Ring.” There is more 
to the matter than that. 

First, Boughton regarded it as part of 
his responsibility to revive and develop 
the English tradition. Of all folk-art 
obliterated by the Industrial Revolution 
the Arthurian legends have as much real 
meaning as any, perhaps because they 
were commonest in the West Country 
which never became industrialised. The 
stories of Arthur were known fairly 
generally, but not so exactly that they 
could not be adapted to accommodate 
new ideas. The legends had already 
served Malory to romanticise feudalism 
and make of its brutalities acceptable 
reading matter for the fifteenth-century 
mercantile bourgeoisie. Tennyson in 
Victorian times had found the activities 
of Arthur’s knights equally suitable for 
allegorising and idealising the Empire— 
and business-building activities of the 
English gentlemen of his time. Nothing 
is more elastic than a really good myth. 

The story had to be capable of 
developing simultaneously on levels of 
personal relationship and political 
struggle, so as to give the composer's 
view of life its fullest expression. In these 
operas, as in Shakespeare, the handiest 
situation is to be found in the royal court, 
where affairs of state and of the heart are 
equally pertinent, and where the voice 
even of the common people can océasion- 
ally be heard, if only through the lips of 
serving man and jester. 

The five music-dramas comprising the 
cycle were written between 1913 and 
1943, and two are unperformed. They 


are not worked out schematically, but. 


reflect the enrichment of the composer’s 
insight and experience, and so inevitably 
parallel the development through those 
years, from vague sentimental Socialism 
to Marxism, of the working-class move- 
ment with which he has identified himself. 

The original impulse behind the works 
was nationalist. Arthur is the central 
figure—the king who has united his 
country and wishes to benefit his people. 
He wins the crown by craft, marries from 
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policy rather than love, and finds as time 
goes on that the logic of his position as 
ruler thwarts his good intentions. 

The Round Table of Knights, formed 
to defend the people and to preserve 
peace, disintegrates ; some turn to support 
for tyranny, some make an alliance with 
wealthy merchants, and some make 
common cause with the people. Galahad 
typifies the outlook of those sincerely try- 
ing to apply Christian principles in a 
class-divided society, and his ineffective- 
ness expresses the failure of the Christian 
ideal. 

In the final work, Avalon, written in a 
few days during 19-hour sittings during 
October, 1943, when in a final burst of 
creativeness the 65-year-old composer 
completed his life-work, it is made 
apparent that neither benevolent auto- 
crats nor self-abnegating saints can give 
the people their freedom. They must win 
it for themselves. 

As Arthur dies he has a series of 
visions (contrived by means of the 
cinema), in the course of which he 
relives his career, and glimpses in the 
final vision a possible unity between his 
own kingcraft and wish to protect and 
unite his own people, and Galahad’s ideal 
of Christian brotherhood. The libretto 
runs: 


A new red star I see in the East— 
Over a warrior’s brow it is pressed— 
He calls the whole world to communion 
feast 
And the star grows great as a sun. 
Flashes of sickles in chariots I see 
Hammers engined in whirling glee— 
Base-born are high-born when they are 
born free. 


His last vision is of the advancing Red 
Army, depicted in a stylised manner, with 
scarlet stars on their helmets. When 
ordinary people are taking the future into 
their own hands the true patriot and lover 
of his fellow man—this is the essence of 
Boughton’s deepening life experience, as 
expressed in his work—must become a 
Communist. 

To talk of the leading ideas of the 
operas, even to quote from the libretto 
without indicating the music to which 
these words are a pale shadow, is to do 
Rutland Boughton an injustice. Here is 
not, as a brief outline may suggest, some 


arid working out of a pre-conceived plan, 


but rather a continual elaboration, in 
musical and dramatic idiom, of profound 
yet simple ideas which spring directly 
from English history and contemporary 
political experience. 

Thus to think of the rebel knights as 
labour-fakers is not just naive sym- 
bolism, but is a transcript of his own 


experience by a man who during forty 
years in the working-class movement had 
been on terms of personal intimacy with 
many leaders whose loyalty to the people 
has diminished as their social eminence 
has increased. To grapple with the prob- 
lem of depicting a development from 
Christian to Communist ideas, without 
misrepresenting either, is not whimsy but 
historical and artistic honesty in England 
where the links between Christian radi- 
calism and the working-class movement 
have in the past been strong, and are 
even today not completely severed. 


Recent correspondence in the Musical 
Times has thrown some light-on the 
possible reasons for non-performance of 
Boughton’s work. On the one hand, he 
has for ten years eked out the produce of 
his smallholding with a Civil List 
pension, awarded in the hope that he 
might finish his cycle of operas; on the 
other hand, there has so far been an odd 
reluctance to perform his work. The 
interconnected nature of the cycle, and 
the use of cinema, makes an amateur 
performance difficult. 


Orthodox backers of opera have some- 
times been a little disconcerted by the 
composer’s intransigence. A frank 
avowal to an “interested” member of 
the Royal Family that he was a convinced 
Communist and Republican; an insistence 


at dinner parties stiff with peers that 
Russian Communism would be the salva- 
tion of Europe, are more commendable 
for honesty than that tact and zeal in 
cultivating influential friendships which 
have taken other composers so far. 


Boughton, since 1917, has consciously 
or unconsciously been composing for the 
working class. His music is simple and 
intelligible, holding always to that belief 
in the importance of the audience and 
the need for musical consonance which 
was recently expressed in public criticisms 
of certain Soviet composers. He was 
writing for an audience which could not 
afford to back him. Consequently his 
ballet, Mayday, depicting a development 
from the Industrial Revolution to the 
taking over of power by the workers, 
has only been performed orchestrally, 
and in Bournemouth, of all places, in, 
of all years, 1926. 

When esoteric art is fashionable it is 
perhaps only to be expected that neglect 


awaits any artist who is too honest and 
too readily understood. Boughton has 
always written with the explicit intention 
of reaching an audience. The selection 
of opera as a means was logical to a man 
who confesses that he cannot hear music 
without its being associated in his mind 
with some dramatic situation, and that 


when he meets people he immediately 
associates them with some musical 
phrase. 


No doubt a school of thought exists, 
both in the musical and the political 
worlds, which would be prepared to delay 
performance of this cycle of operas until 
their message could have no effect for 
good or ill. They will always have an 
interest as historical documents, and the 
composer’s personal loyalty to the 
working class will assume profounder 
significance as time passes. There are 
two considerations, however, which 
should not be overlooked by English 
lovers of music, and those who have at 


heart the interests of the native tradition. 
On the one hand, a dammed stream in 
English artistic life which terminated 
with Morris’s conversion to Socialism 
and his death, could flow again if 
Boughton’s life work were permitted to 
act as bridge between the generation of 
Morris and Shaw and the younger 
generation. On the other hand, that 
national consciousness and _ essentially 
English flavour which marked the begin- 
nings of our musical revival at the turn 
of the century (it has latterly begun to be 
contaminated by cosmopolitanism), might 
be restored to musical life to some degree 
if the significance of Boughton’s loyalty 
to his own. country and people were 
properly understood. 


Only the working class, in our day, can 
save the country from complete para- 
sitism, economic and cultural, on alien 
powers. Rutland Boughton’s importance 
lies in the fact that he understood this 
clearly thirty years ago. 


BEALS 
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The Cave of Lascaux 


MAGDALENIAN WALL PAINTINGS IN THE DORDOGNE 


By Richard Carline 


‘THE DISCOVERY OF THE PALA:OLITHIC 
cavern of Lascaux in the Dordogne, in 
South West France, has transformed our 
ideas about the origin of art. It has also 
transformed the obscure little French 
town of Montignac, whose inhabitants are 
busy preparing to make their fortunes as 
soon as Lascaux, with its paintings by 
the Magdalenian people of the Old Stone 
Age, is finally open to the public. 

On the walls of this cavern one can 
almost visualise as living personalities 
these people—the first prototypes of 
modern man—who spread themselves 
from North Africa to Southern Europe 
between ten and fifteen thousand years 
ago. 

“ Lascaux,’* by Fernand Windels, is 
the first photographic record of paleo- 
lithic painting in Europe. The value of 
the work lies chiefly in its 160 repro- 
ductions of the wall paintings from 
photographs taken in the cave by artificial 
light under the direction of the Abbé 
Breuil. To anyone fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy, the book will come as a 
revelation of the oldest art known to us. 

Although the paintings are contempor- 
aneous with those of the neighbouring 
Font-de-Gaume and Les Combarelles or 
of Altamira in Northern Spain, they 
differ from the latter in being in a perfect 
state of preservation. Scarcely any of the 
paleolithic paintings previously  dis- 
covered are visible at a glance. They have 
to be carefully traced out by the finger 
of a guide, and are consequently known 
to us only by the copies made by the 
Abbé Breuil and fellow pre-historians. 
The paintings at Lascaux, on the other 
hand, stand out with startling clarity. 

The reason for our being able to see 
these paintings as if they were done 
yesterday is, of course, that the cave has 
been hermetically sealed from remote 


*“ Tascaux,”’ by Fernand Windels, with 
preface by A. Leroi-Gourhan. Published 
by Centre d'Etudes et de Documentation 
Prehistoriques, Montignac, Dordogne, 
France, 2,000 francs. 
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times until a small hole developed in the 
roof of the principal chamber. Down this 
hole there fell a dog belonging to three 
schoolboys hunting rabbits on a Sep- 
tember afternoon in 1940. The eldest 
of the boys had the courage to creep 
down the hole to the rescue. He tumbled 
into a huge chamber, lit his torch and 
was astonished to see the walls covered 
with paintings of bison, cattle, wild 
horses and deer. The next day the boys 
told their schoolmaster, Monsieur Leon 
Laval, who at first did not believe their 
story. Eventually all four of them made 
the hazardous descent head first. Now 
they are famous. 

Although the cave is not yet open to 
the public while workmen are getting an 
inappropriate, imposing entrance con- 
structed, I was invited by the Mayor to 
join a party making the first official visit 
under the guidance of the Government’s 
Archaeological Inspector of this region, 
Monsieur Blanc. 

The paintings, which are almost 
exclusively of animals, cover walls and 
ceilings more than a hundred yards long. 
They fall into two main types, those 
with contour engraved and those of freer 
style painted directly without a drawn 
outline. The colours vary between black, 
yellow and red ochre. Some of the 
animals are immense, as much as ten and 
even fifteen feet in length. In the princi- 
pal chamber there is a frieze of four 
bulls each more than life size. 

The paintings may be ascribed to a 
period between eight and twelve thousand 
years ago, according as one dates the 
close of the last glacial epoch when the 
paleolithic Magdalenians of Southern 
France and Spain reached their zenith. 
Mr. Winde!s follows other authorities in 
ascribing some of the paintings at 
Lascaux on stylistic grounds to the 
infinitely more remote Aurignacian 
epoch, ie. at least five thousand years 
earlier. In the absence of more con- 
clusive evidence, one would doubt, on 
artistic grounds, whether a single 


tradition of drawing and painting as 
shown at Lascaux could have reached its 
zenith and persisted over so immense a 
period of time, like the working of flint 
or bone implements, without signs of 
serious change or degeneration. That the 
bulk of the paintings are Magdalenian is 
unquestioned. A long time was required 
to produce artists of this skill and know- 


ledge. Lascaux presents the culmination 
of this art covering perhaps several 
centuries. 


The art of the cave man, with its extra- 
ordinary degree of “life-like realism 


achieved so early in man’s history, has. ~ 


been a baffling phenomenon in the > 
history of art. Was it merely an instinc- 
tive, automatic reaction to shapes rather 
like the operation of a camera, without 
any intellectual intervention on the part 
of the artist ? This is the only point of 
view that can reconcile their art with the 
very primitive stage of general culture 
which the cave dwellers are assumed to 
have reached. 

But was it so primitive? After see- 
ing the paintings at Lascaux we must 
reassess our views of this culture. 

Magdalenian society appears to have 
been a primitive Communism. As regards 
art, it is now revealed as far from primi- 
tive and employing a relatively high 
intelligence and skill. Perhaps in those 
other respects, of which no traces are left 
to us, it was also less primitive than we 
have supposed. The critical intelligence 
of the Magdalenian artist is shown, for 
instance, by the way he decided to 
redraw the forepart of a cow in order 
to improve the general design. Further- 
more, he was able to visualise animals as 
a group and not only in isolation, as for 
example, the two bulls back to back: with 
their hind legs and tails seen in front of 
one another. There is also the column 
of stags swimming a river, some with 
their heads craning forward as they reach 
mid-stream. The visualisation of such 
groups requires not only powers of 
observation’ but a sense of composition. 


The artists must have possessed con- 
siderable technical ability. This will be 
appreciated by anyone who can contem- 
plate drawing a life-size bison on a very 
uneven curved surface by the dim light 
of a flickering lamp and endowing the 
work with the truthfulness, sense of life 
and action seen in these paintings. One 
does not have the impression that any 
ordinary member of the tribe could do 
these paintings. The artists may have 
been a special caste, perhaps the priests 
of the tribe, the tradition of their craft 
being handed down from father to son 
as in Africa today. Judging by style, 
one would ascribe several of the paint- 
ings to the same artist, or perhaps the 
artists worked as a communal team. 
Certainly their mastery in rendering 
animal life and character has never been 
surpassed in any other epoch of art. 

It is surprising, on the other hand, to 
find that the Magdalenian artist had so 
little interest, and hence ability, in depict- 
ing human beings. There is only one 
drawing of a man at Lascaux. It is at 
the bottom of a shaft about fifteen feet 
down. We saw it by descending a 
perilous rope ladder. The drawing is so 
elementary in its stylisation that one 
would scarcely believe it to be by the 
same artists if it were not for the two 
paintings adjoining it—a vigorous woolly- 
haired rhinoceros and a moving render- 
ing of a dying bison pierced with arrows. 

These paintings, like the comparable 
ones in South Africa associated with the 
Bushman people, set us fascinating prob- 
lems. Was prehistoric man more highly 
developed intellectually than we have 
hitherto imagined him ? 

Even if this is so, it is clear that art 
comes very early in man’s intellectual 
growth. Does this mean that the power 
to draw and paint belongs mainly to his 
primitive and childhood stages of 
growth? Is it a power which declines 
with age and civilisation, so that in 
course of time mankind will cease to use 
it or appreciate it ? 

When we consider the tiny population 
of the ancient world which produced so 
much artistic wealth in comparison with 
the relative artistic poverty of the vast 
population of today, we must wonder 
whether our Picassos and Rouaults are 
the last flickerings of an artistic age 
gradually drawing to its close. In fact 
will the future man be, perhaps, a 
scientific machine, for whom art is some- 
thing which belonged to a remote and 
primitive species of human being, such 
as Picasso, Michael Angelo and the cave 
man? On the other hand, perhaps the 
cave of Lascaux will help us to arrest 
the disappearance of the artistic faculty 
in man, before it is too late. 


Bla 


The Night of Dignity 


HE WALKED IN THE DIGNITY OF SATURDAY 
night. His feet tapped the pavement 
lightly, quickly, as if for fear that in 
stepping too hard or too long on the one 
spot they would sink in, pulled down 
irresistibly into the bowels of the earth. 


Observing his bearing, no one could 
doubt he had an important objective. 
The polish of his hair above the downy 
round features advertised it. The green 
sports jacket and pressed grey flannels, 
and the neat arrangement of the raincoat 
over his arm betrayed the care and 
thoughtfulness of a man about to embark 
upon a great mission. Yet he was un- 
distinguished amongst the many other 
youths who also walked alone, or waited 
outside cinemas, or strolled in groups 
with girls, laughing. They, too, had 
chucked their clock numbers into the 
wash-basket with their filthy overalls ; 
they had thrown away their chains—till 
Monday morning. 


Approaching the dance-club, he slowed. 
He had walked too fast, trying to escape 
the conflict of home. That shadow which 
speeded with his speed was here with 
him now, intruding on him and making 
him feel disarranged. He fiddled with 
his tie and smoothed his immaculate 
hair. : 


“Your head’s in the clouds, boy,” his 
father had said. ‘“‘ What you want to do 
is to get on with the bread-and-butter 
of life, like me. Where would you and 
your mother be if I’d gone gallivanting 
from one job to another .. .” 


The self-righteousness in his father’s 
voice had nettled him. ‘“ Where have 
you got to, anyway ? Charge-hand in a 
tuppeny-ha’penny welding works that 
hasn’t moved an inch for the last fifty 
years. You’re not much further on than 
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grandpa was in his smithy. I want to do 
something, go ahead, like . . . radio.” 

His father had laughed. ‘“ Radio men 
are two a penny.” 

Two fora penny... four for tuppence 
... going cheap ...cheap... The 
boy dawdled with the words to the doors 
of the dance-club. In his pocket was 
enough for two seats at the Sunday pic- 
tures; he fingered the money almost 
lovingly, as if it were Joan. 

He opened the door and stepped 
inside, blinking in the clash of lights. 
The curtains were open, and the modest 
wall-lights were ineffective against the 
day, which emphasised the peeling walls, 
the muddy ceiling and the chipped paint 
of the tubular steel chairs. Only the 
floor was beautiful, like a still pool in 
the sun. He slid across it in tempo, 


stopping by the radiogram. Mr. Sey- 
mour was squatting at the cabinet, 
sorting records for the night’s session. 

“ Hello, Dick,” he said, without look- 


ing up. “Early as usual.” 

“Yeah.” He paused, tapping on the 
*gram top. “Are you playing As Time 
Goes By?” 


“It’s corny; but if you want it, sonny 
boy, it’s yours. Service before self, 
that’s me.” 

The boy regarded him with distaste. 
Irony in the man’s voice was folded 
round his full lips and between his 
brows ; dark features made darker by an 
expression of perpetual discontentment. 
What’s his belly-ache ? The Seymour 
Dance Club was popular for its floor 
and its location. Wants the Palais now. 
He’ll lease a hall on the moon some day. 

He could hear others coming in 
chatting, and then a crowd of them. He 
kept his back turned, gripping the edge 
of the ’gram lid, his heart pounding, 
waiting. Hope to Christ Joan comes. 

Voices called him. “Dick. Hello, 
early bird, where’s your worm? ” 

He glanced round, deliberately casual. 
Jim. Bill. Gwen. All the gang. 
VENT laces 

““She’s here,” he said. 

The girl smiled hello, then went with 
the other girls into the ladies’ toilet. 
The boys joined Dick, who was pulling 
the curtains together, and chatted idly 
until the girls began to trickle back. 

Mr. Seymour stood up, dusting his 
knees. “Hello, boys and girls. All 
ready 2? We'll warm up quick tonight 
with Civilisation. Come on boys, don’t 
be bashful.” 

The girl looked the question at Dick ; 
he didn’t move. Another boy claimed 
her. Dick watched them, hating the boy 


The boy was holding her 
too closely ; the tune nauseated him with 
its reminder of girls chanting at work, 
in rhythm with their tin-bashing. And 
he standing sweating behind goggles, the 
flame steady in his hand, sealing the 


and the tune. 


metal ‘together. Beside him, his father 
putting a strong weld on precision work, 
close in its jig. “‘ Your Dad’s right,” 
Mum had said, “He'll show you the 
ropes. The Firm’s always been good to 
him, you'll never want for a job.” 

The Firm had always been good to 
him. The Firm had taken twenty years 
to make his father into a product of the 
Firm. He was blown up by the Firm, 
shaped by the Firm, sleeked down by 
the Firm into a fat bladder of little fears. 
Little fears smiled with his mouth when 
his eyes shifted from the Manager’s 
unpleasant pleasantries. Little fears 
spoke with his voice when he accepted a 
wage-cut in his pay-packet. Little fears 
clamped his feet to the ground when the 
men walked out of the works in protest. 
No one hated him for it. No one liked 
him. He was a balloon. Dick knew it 
in two years, and was shamed for his 
father. They all knew it. 

Shame for man and desire for woman 
scorched him as the worn record 
screeched home. Hot bodies parted, 
sliding on to seats, or, standing a little 
divided, waited for the next number. 

“When you’ve got your breath back, 
boys and girls, I’ve a special request...” 

Dick was across the floor, gripping 
her. The waiting partner shrugged, 
turned away. They moved out on the 
still pool before the record stirred the 
others into motion, living ripples across 
its surface. 

“Let’s go home alone tonight, not with 
the gang,” he said. 


She moved like a silk paw caressing 
him. 

“Tell you later,” she said. 

a“ Now.” 

There was an abrupt harshness in the 
melody ; the record slowed and stopped. 
Mr. Seymour stood over the cabinet 
swearing. 

“Early interval tonight. 
know anything about radio? ” 

There was a pause. The dancers 
glanced at one another questioningly. 

Dick whispered, “shan’t be long,” 
went to the radiogram., 

“T know a bit.” 

Mr. Seymour flicked him his one tool, 
a screwdriver. Kneeling, behind the 
*sram, Dick rapidly unscrewed its back 
panel, and laid it aside. His untrained 
eye was caught and held like a rabbit’s 
in the beam of a car. Where there 
should have been clean streets with sign- 
posts to each component, was a chaos of 
criss-crossing vari-coloured leads: a map 
gone mad. Yet music came out of that 
map. The records could read it, could 
always be relied on to find their way 
home, excepting a breakdown, when a 
speck of loose solder might stop the 
whole extraordinary machine, and 
nothing would ever stir in it again unless 
the loose solder was removed. 

For some minutes he sat looking at it, 
afraid to do anything. Nothing had ever 
looked quite like it before. Any sets he 
had seen he had been unable to touch. 

Christ, what have I let myself in for ? 
Bloody fool, wanting to show off. 

Anyway, he had to put on some sort 
of performance, and he might strike 
lucky. He examined a little closer, 
inspected the valves, had a good look at 
the ’gram motor and the pickup. It was 
all very interesting, all very enjoyable to 


Anyone 


him, but not 
Mr. Seymour. 

Mr. Seymour was leaning over the 
gram. 

“Well, found anything ? ” 

Dick kept his head averted. “ Mmmm 
. . . looks like an electrolytic gone.” 

“ Big job? ” 

He raised his head from the guts of the 
wonder-box, flourishing the lie boldly in 
Mr. Seymour’s face. 

“ Big enough. You'd better get some- 
one down to it tomorrow. Can’t get it 
going tonight.” 

The face above him disappeared, 
shouted the news to the expectant 
dancers. There was a long chorus of 
disappointment, anger, and _ eventual 
resignation. 

“Don’t be long, Dick,” the girl called 
to him. 

“No,” he said, unaware that he was 
speaking, “I shan’t be long.” 

He was flying far out into space, 
hitting a layer of gases, and returning 
to earth. Over and over again. And all 
more swiftly than the blood singing in 
his brain, behind his eyes. Dizzied with 
bending over, he sat back against the 
wall, pressed his sweaty shirt hard on 
the cool wall. 

Beyond the privacy of the radiogram 
was the scraping and shuffling of 
unwilling exits. If the boy had lis- 
tened, he would have heard familiar 
voices mocking his girl, and her over- 
loud response “she hoped he would 
enjoy cuddling a valve tonight.” But 
of this he knew nothing ; he was away 
with the stars. 

What was it out there, millions of light- 
years remove from the earth? What 
were colours, smells, sounds? Was it 
like some music he had once heard about 
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particularly useful to 


the planets, everything receding into dis- 
tance, strange and terrifying and infinitely 
lovely? Everything receding into dis- 
tance... 

He closed his eyes. This was the 
poetry of radio. The frequency on which 
to travel from a boy tinkering with a 
crystal set under the bed to the star of 
a Fleming, an Edison. There was no 
other means of transport. It had made 
him bold to clear the dance-floor with 
his lie. At his bidding, the waters had 
subsided, leaving him alone, mighty, the 
conqueror of a lifeless world. 

Suppose one of the others had really 
known a bit about radio. The thought 
threw the conqueror to the ground, 
bruised him. “Got to know more about 
how it works. Ohms Law, different cir- 
cuits, things like that. Won't get away 
with it again.” 

The need for prose was suddenly 
enormous. The need to know the A.B.C. 
of radio, its grammar, its syntax, without 
which there could be no words, no music, 
no fusion into a poetic whole. He saw 
it all, and the way he must go. 

Get out of welding. Chuck it. Now. 
Do anything in radio. Shop-assistant, 
tea-boy, anything. Learn. Study at 
evening classes. Learn. 

“Are you staying all night ? ” 

The cold voice called to him from 
beyond his dead world. He pulled him- 
self away from the wall. 


“Aw, don’t worry about it. I'll get 
someone in tomorrow. I’m going home 
now. Got a wife, you know.” 

“ Goodnight, Mr. Seymour.” 

“ Goodnight, sonny boy.” 

Away from the radiogram, he remem- 
bered the girl Joan. She was not in the 
hall, nor on the pavement outside. 
Scared perhaps. The thought pleased 
him. I’m aman. Let Dad crawl. Chase 
his own tail. I’m walking. 

He turned away from the darkened 
dance-hall towards home. He walked 
slowly, smelling the night, listening to 
the night. People passing. Ones and 
twos, and queues at the bus-stops. Talk- 
ing, laughing. A bus now and then. 
Lorries. An occasional car. The flash 
of trolieys at the point. The faint 
interesting sounds of a train gathering 
speed out of the station. 

At his home gate, he stopped.  Re- 
flected light from the kitchen was 
glimming into the open door of the front 
room. He leaned with his back against 
the gate, seeing the kitchen in his mind. 
Dad would have swallowed the evening 
paper by now, and be doing the cross- 
word. Mum would be knitting or setting 
table for supper. Perhaps the wireless 
was on; if not, silence. He observed 
them in his mind also without emotion, 
supposing them to enjoy it. 

The door opened behind him, spilling 
yellow light. “Supper’s ready, son,” his 
mother called, and went back leaving the 


door ajar as a reminder to end his good- 
nights. He was grateful she had thought 
he was with a girl. She might have dis- 
covered him in the privacy of his own 
thoughts, naked. 

He looked across the street, and up and 
down the street. The monotonous dark 
facade was shot with intermittent holes 
of light, was frayed at its meeting with 
the sky by chimney-pots and the tops 
of tall trees. Tilting back his head, he 
felt the shock of space and its brilliance. 
The sky was shouting stars. They raced 
from the black mouth with the urgency 
of commands. 

“Some day,” he answered the Pole, 
the Plough, Cassiopeia, the Milky Way, 
“Someday I’ll make the television tube 
look like a toy balloon.” 

With a jubilant snap of the fingers he 
quickstepped up the path, and opened 
wide the door. Before him was the 
bread-and-butter of daily life, above him 
were the stars. No longer was the 
shadow of conflict with him; he had 
resolved it. Monday morning would 
bring new shadows. But tonight was 
Saturday, and all things seemed possible ~ 
to him; all doors were open, and all 
lights shone. 

He closed the front door quietly behind 
him, shutting out the sky. Within him, - 
the old stars burned with the violence 
of the young. He held his head high as 
he went to the kitchen, and he walked 
with a rare dignity. 


BOOKS 


ANOTHER FRONTIER 
By A. L. Morton 


THE BRONTES, by Phyllis Bentley. Home 
and Van Thal, Ltd., 6s. net. 


GENIUS IN ONE SENSE CANNOT BE EXPLAINED ; 
but it is often possible to understand the 
form and direction of genius, to discover 
why a certain woman, born in a certain 
time, place and class, should have written a 
Wuthering Heights or Shirley rather than a 
Silas Marner or Wives and Daughters. 


A great deal has been written of the wild- 
ness and isolation of the Bronté environ- 
ment. More recently this has been 
corrected, and stress laid, as Miss Bentley 
herself lays it, on the industrial character 
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of Hawarth. The truth lies, not between, 
but in the fusion of, these views. The 
Brontés lived, and the quality of their living 
was largely determined by the fact that 
they lived, at a focal point where the 
elements of contradictory worlds met and 
blended. 

Hawarth was a small industrial town, 
rapidly growing during the lives of the 
Brontés. In 1811, soon after Patrick Bronté 
came to Yorkshire, its population was 3,971. 
By 1841 it had increased to 6,301. The 
increase for the whole of the following 
century was rather less than for these thirty 
decisive years. 

But though Hawarth was a part of the 
West Riding textile area, specialising in 
worsteds, it lies on the extreme edge of that 
area: to the East and South-East lie Brad- 
ford and Halifax, to the West nothing but 
moors that even today are wild and barren. 


And the parsonage, at the top of the town- 
ship, is on the very frontier, so that a turn 
to right or left from its door would take 
the sisters into one of two worlds. 

This borderline station was not merely 
geographical, for it was in their lifetime that 
the whole region was transformed. The 
industrial revolution affected wool textiles 
a generation or so later than cotton, and 
its beginning was being celebrated in the 
Luddite Riots when the first Bronté children 
were born. The whole period in which they 
reached maturity was marked by the slow, 
hideous extinction of the handloom weavers 
and the creation of a modern industrial work- 
ing class in Yorkshire. 

Charlotte had just left school when the 
whole North was convulsed by the struggle 
against the new Poor Law. Hartshead 
Moor, where Mr. Bronté held his first 
curacy, was the scene of gigantic Chartist 


demonstrations. Except for their stay in 
Brussels, Charlotte and Emily were in the 
West Riding throughout the whole of the 
Chartist decade. Shirley, planned and 
largely written in 1848, was at least as much 
the product of what Charlotte saw and felt 
during these years as of the old tales she 
had heard about the Luddites. 


Charlotte has sometimes been regarded 
as a female blimp, and even Miss Bentley 
remarks that she “displays no awareness 
of the wider sociological implications of 
the Luddite episode.” Yet it is impossible 
to come freshly to Shirley without being 
impressed by the delicate and firm under- 
standing of the complex class relations 
involved. Her-letters to Williams, referring 
to the revolutions in Europe in 1848, show 
a remarkable amount of rough political 
sense. She had among her close friends 
not only the republican Williams but the 
radical Taylor family, the Unitarian Mrs. 
Gaskell and the freethinking Miss Martineau. 

Charlotte clearly had a mind open to 
influences from the world around her. There 
are hints that Emily was even more aware. 
Charlotte herself wrote of her (under her 
pseudonym of Ellis): 


“In some points I consider Ellis some- 
what of a theorist: now and then he 
broaches ideas which strike my sense as 
much more daring and original than 
practical; his reason may be in advance 
of mine, but certainly it often travels a 
different road. I should say Ellis will not 
be seen in his full strength till he is seen 
as an essayist.” 


Finally, the Brontés were on the border 
by reason of their ambiguous class position. 
Everyone in the parsonage must have known, 
although it was never mentioned, that Mr. 
Bronté had once been a bare foot lad in an 
Irish peasant cabin. As a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Established Church he was, of 
course, a “gentleman,” but a clergyman 
with a poor living, a large family and no 
influential connections was on the very 
margin of gentility. The bare subsistence 
of the family depended on his life and 


health, and so Branwell had to take a very © 


subordinate position as a railway clerk and 
the girls to become governesses, treated as 
servants by coarse, newly enriched manu- 
facturers or illiterate squireens whom they, 
with their intellectual and cultural standards, 
despised. 

The result was the first novel written in 
England from below, not of course from a 
proletarian standpoint—that was not yet 
possible—but from that of those forced to 
fight for the mere right to exist. As 
Charlotte put it, in the Preface to The 
Professor: 


“T said to myself that my hero should’ 


work his way through life as I had seen 
real living men work theirs—that he 
should never get a shilling he had not 
earned—that no sudden turns should lift 
him in a moment to wealth and high 
station.” 
It may even be that, justly indignant as 
Charlotte was, the Quarterly Reviewer was 
not wholly at fault who detected the odour 
of Chartism in Jane Eyre. 


A frontier is often a battleground. Those 
who live on one must be prepared to fight 
or go down.  Branwell failed to fight. 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne fought 
implacably all their lives. Yet an important 
distinction must be drawn. Charlotte, while 
never for a moment failing in what she con- 
ceived to be her duty, longed for her battle 
to be fought elsewhere. Emily could have 
fought hers in no other place than its actual 
scene. 

In Wuthering Heights Emily achieves a 
complete fusion between the world of indus- 
trial struggle lying to the east of Hawarth 
and the world of the ballad lying to its west. 
This ballad world forms a definite part of 
the Bronté environment and character—most 
strongly in Emily. Miss Bentley calls it 
“the Celtic strain.” I can see no reason 
for introducing this kind of racial abstrac- 
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‘What the ‘‘Dorset Essays’’? and ‘‘Somerset Essays’’ did for the 
land of his birth, these little pieces (accompanied by excellent 
photographs of unusual relevance and beauty) do for the land of 
his last days; they distil the best of his warm and eager nature 
into zestful and elaborate prose.’ Sunday Times Iss 
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tion to account for what can be more simply 
explained. Miss Bentley, too, unnecessarily 
restricts the nature of the Northern imagina- 
tion. Wuthering Heights on this side be- 
longs to the same world of classical tragedy 
as Clerk Saunders. Although it is more 
complex, it has the same quality of intensity. 


Charlotte was always romantic, living in 
a fantasy world or passing judgments in a 
continuous torment of self-approval and self- 
condemnation. But Emily was able, in both 
her life and work, to reach a positive and 
active acceptance in which poetry and house- 
work each had their part. Thus she could 
write in 1845, when things in the parsonage 
were nearing their worst: 


_.“Tam quite contented for myself: not 
idle as formerly, altogether as hearty, and 
having learnt to make the most of the 
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Born in Dorchester in 1884, he 
died at Clavadel, Switzerland, at 
the age of 55. He spent five years 
as a sheep farmer in East Africa; 
lived also in America and for 
several long periods in Switzer- 
land. But his love for England is 
shown in his many books of the 
countryside: Dorset Essays, Somer- 
set Essays, Earth Memories, The 
Twelve Monthsand A Baker’s Dozen. 
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present and long for the future with the 
fidgitiness that I cannot do all I wish; 
seldom or never troubled with nothing to 
do, and merely desiring that everybody 
should be as comfortable as myself and 
as undesponding, and then we should have 
a very tolerable world of it.” 


Only by seeing the Brontés as the meeting 
point of varied and frequently contradic- 
tory forces, fighting for mastery and in the 
fight enriching their inner lives, can we 
reconcile this workaday Emily, “as un- 
romantic as Monday morning” with the 
Emily whose grand theme was the commerce 
of the dead and the living who had written 
a little earlier in the same year: 


O for the time when I shall sleep 
Without identity, 

And never care how rain may steep 
Or snow may cover me. 


In Emily this fusion of opposites was 
perfected, in Charlotte it remained uncom- 
pleted, Anne was able to shelve the problem 
by referring it to a power outside herself. 
But even in Anne the fusion went far enough 
to produce two books that might have 
attracted far more attention if they had not 
been overshadowed by those of her sisters. 


NEW NOVELS 
By Valentine Ackland 


EMILY, by James Hanley. Nicholson and 
Watson, 8s. 6d. 

THE LAST FRONTIER, by Howard Fast. 
The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d. 

MEN OF FORTY-EIGHT, by Jack Lind- 
say. Methuen, 10s. 6d. 

THE FORGOTTEN WORD, by William 
Goldman. Art and Educational Publishers, 
10s. 6d. 

JAMES HANLEY’S NEW NOVEL RUNS TO 178 
pages. It is an account of the disintegra- 
tion of a relationship, told in stiff, unreal 
language, suited to the landscape of the 
bombed London streets. John Lennor, on a 
month’s leave from Burma, finds Emily his 
wife and Peter, the child he hasn’t yet seen. 
Willie, his first-born, is now an idiot, bomb- 
damaged, toppled over like the houses in 
once-familiar streets. The home _ was 
destroyed; Emily’s family killed. Every- 
thing has been chipped away, leaving only 
Emily his wife and the little child, looking 
so much like him, who sleeps almost all the 
time. Lennor never does make contact with 
Emily. From the first rapture of her meet- 
ing with him Emily finds everything slowly 
dwindling back into misery. The month 
frays away; Lennor’s nerves fray too. A 
girl he has loved comes back to mind and 
he goes off for a night to her, and lies to 
his wife. And the thing is discovered ; Emily 
finds out by chance. 

The end of the story is near the end of 
Lennor’s leave; he has returned from his 
adultery, he knows that Emily knows. 
Nothing is said. After an age of hopeless 
searching Emily has just found a place to 
live in, to make into home again. She has 
had the bitter relief of giving notice to her 
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loathsome landlady. Even the idiot child 
has shown signs of recovery. Even the war, 
the reader knows, will be over soon. But 
something here will not come right, ever 
again. 

Emily is a passionate, tender, confused 
character. Perhaps “character” is the 
wrong word. It is as though Hanley had 
made notes for a picture; traced outlines 
here and there of the shapes, the masses, the 
foreground and_ recession. Nothing yet 
blocked in but everything reckoned with, 
everything worked out, arranged. In such 
a sketch the details have as much validity 
as the whole design will have when it is 
done. In this book the people in the street, 
the buses, the anonymous crowds on a rail- 
way station, the mirror in a bedroom have 
curious importance and poetic value; one 
does not regret the finished picture; the 
notes for it have a life of their own. 

The Last Frontier is a very fine book in- 
deed. Howard Fast writes in clean, sharp 
sentences without affectation of under- or 
over-emphasis. This is an account of the 
pursuit by American troops of 300 Cheyenne 
Indians who in 1878 tried to flee from the 
Reservation in Kansas (where they were 
starving and dying), across more than a 
thousand miles of hostile country, back to 
their own home in Wyoming. Out of the 
three hundred there were “eighty-five or 
ninety men—the rest are women and child- 
ren. Some are sick, a good many, IJ guess. 
They can’t go very fast.” 

But they travelled from August until 
January. Ten thousand soldiers could not 
stop them. Hunger, heat; hunger, cold; 
infantry, cavalry, howitzers, massacres; these 
at last reduced the number to about half, 
and then—not from shame but partly from 
lost interest and partly from fear of threaten- 
ing publicity—the American Government 
called off the hunt. 

This is really a remarkable book, and 
everyone who possibly can ought to read it. 
The situation, and the reaction of the 
American military character to the situation, 
has more than academic interest for readers 
today. The psychology of Murray, Captain 
in charge of the first expedition, is worth 
thinking about. He is the good type of 
American soldier, but the power he wields 
is far too weighty for his frail psychological 
physique. Here is a scene: Murray, already 
uncomfortable about the whole proceeding, 
overtakes the Indians and parleys with their 
leader, The Interpreter translates, “‘ He says 
he figure to do what he has to do, and you'll 
do what you have to do. But sometimes 
it’s better for people to be dead than slaves.’ 
Murray snapped: ‘Tell him to get to hell 
out of here before I have him shot!’ . . 
Little Wolf swung his pony and trotted into 
the shadow. Then he reined back once 
more, as if he wanted to speak with Murray 
again. Murray’s reaction was the outpour- 
ing of all the rage and disappointment inside 
of him. He ripped out his revolver and 
flung a shot at the Cheyenne chief.” 

And later, “ ... he seemed to see his 
own fate as linked terribly close to the fate 
of the little village of savages. Just as they 
were an abstract in freedom, he was an ab- 


stract in bondage. But he no longer struggled, 
nor did he care to struggle. He was a uni- 
formed servant with a gun, and he would 
go on to destroy the one thing that per- 
sonalised all his vague dreamings and 
longings. He didn’t know how he was 
wrong, just as he didn’t know clearly how 
they were right... . But he did know that 
in finally destroying them he would kill the 
last whimpering of his conscience. . . .” 

That is one soldier. Captain Wessells is 
another. I wish I had room to quote a great 
deal about Wessells. And I wish I could 
quote accounts of the civilians, the poli- 
ticians, the newspapermen, the General. But 
all I can do is to urge you to read this book, 
because it is history, and because history is 
being made now and is to go on being made, 
and—very important, this—because it is an 
extremely fine book. 

Jack Lindsay’s book is exciting and read- 
able. I personally dislike the convention of 
making people who live in 1848 talk in the 
manner of 1948 (“Is that so? Too bad—” 
“‘Didn’t she wiggle her eyes nicely at you?” 
“ All right... if you don’t think you can 
finalise your inquiries...” and so on), 
especially when so much care is taken to 
dress them correctly in costume. But there 
are splendid descriptions like that of London 
in the spring, which opens Part IV, and 
memorable pieces of observation (“ The good 
old men stood drooping like old birds . . .” 
as they greeted the Squire before Morning 
Service); and for once a “blurb” is per- 
fectly right, Lindsay does show “the inner 
meaning of the great moments of historical 
change through the struggle and the pangs 
of development in individuals.” And if that 
sounds a little bleak, read the book—which 
certainly is not. 

The Forgotten Word is a very difficult 
novel to assess justly. It is written in the 
first person, and this person is bitter, un- 
happy and ill-adjusted. The main situation 
and its subsidiaries are all a little crazy. 
But there is a mounting sense of desolation, 
of homelessness, which compels one’s 
imagination long after the book is finished. 
The unpleasant, desperate character of the 
central figure is an angry challenge to the 
reader: “ What about ME?” 

There is not space to do this book justice, 
but of the four I am certain that Goldman’s 
is the most important as literature and as 
promise for the future. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


By Eric Capon 


THE PLAY, The Glass Menagerie, NOW TO 
be seen at the Haymarket, is by a young 
American writer, Tennessee Williams, whose 
work has been as widely acclaimed not only 
in his own country but throughout Europe 
as it has been dismissed here. What seemed 
to most of the critics an insignificant piece 
of sentimentality was respectfully received 
in fourteen countries and twelve different 


languages. All were, however, unanimous 
here (and rightly so) in praise of Mr. 
Gielgud’s production and the acting of 
Helen Hayes, Phil Brown, Frances Heflin 
and Hugh MacDermott, who made up the 
total cast. They might also have praised, 
but didn’t, Jo Mieziner’s superb setting, 
which is by far the best to be seen in 
London today and an object lesson to every 
designer. So there was no question of the 
play being killed by an indifferent produc- 
tion. Clearly, some _ investigation is 
demanded. 

The play is about a lower middle-class 
family in St. Louis. It is seen unrealistically 
through the eyes of the son, Tom, who 
works in a warehouse, wants to write and 
sees no way of escaping save by deserting 
his mother and sister. The mother, a 
former Southern Belle, with memories of 
many servants and “seventeen gentleman 
callers,” lives pathetically on these memories 
and steadily stifles the lives of her children. 
The daughter, Laura, has taken the opposite 
path to her brother, the introvert’s solution, 
and withdrawn into a _ private world, 
symbolised by her collection of glass 
animals. Finally, there is the Gentleman 
Caller, the outside force on which all hopes 
rest. Somehow, surely, he will perform a 
miracle and rescue Laura, if not the whole 
family. 

The whole play’s action concerns only the 
preparation for his arrival, his actual 
arrival, and—since he is merely a _ very 
average young American with no Un- 
American thoughts and, in any case, already 
engaged — his departure with nothing 
changed or accomplished. 

The play is essentially a dramatic poem 
on contemporary frustration. It is appro- 
priately set in that thick layer of the petit- 
bourgeois which is made up not only of the 
successful working-class anxious to “ better 
themselves ” but increasingly, as in this play, 
of the dispossessed middle-class. It is a 
class consistently avoided on stage and 
screen as it has neither the colour of. the 
working-class nor the comfortable assurance, 
if slightly tarnished glamour, of the middle 
and upper middle-class. Yet, I doubt if 
there is a section of the community with 
greater influence on contemporary thought 
and attitude, and I am very certain that 
’ there is no country where they are more 
powerful than in Great Britain. Nor is 
there one where the play’s whole theme has 
such direct application, so that its critical 
reception, in which such topics were hardly 
mentioned, becomes still more interesting. 

The play’s social background is quite 
clearly stated—too clearly, I thought, till I 
read those reviews—and it is placed in 
“that quaint period, the ’thirties, when the 
huge middle-class of America was matricu- 
lating in a school for the blind.” There are 
frequent reminders of Guernica and 
Munich against which the drabness of 
Tom’s home seemed to him excessively 
trivial—until he had got away. Then he 
found his background, particularly the 
memory of his sister, pursued him. 

To her is given the best passage in the 
play. The Gentleman Caller, who is only 
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MOZART’S 
PIANO CONCERTOS 


by C. M. GIRDLESTONE 


Professor Girdlestone traces the growth of Mozart’s inspiration and 
technique throughout his twenty-three piano concertos, their effect on the 
development of the concerto form and their relation to the most repre- 
sentative of the composer’s other compositions. Nearly a hundred music 
examples are reproduced in the text. Ready Oct. 28. Demy 8vo, 25/- net. 


THE CONCERTO 


by ABRAHAM VEINUS 


“Mr. Veinus gives a remarkably full and detailed history of the rise, 
decline, fall and metamorphosis of the form in general. The whole book is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the concerto in the English 
language.”—Times Literary Supplement. Demy 8vo, 16/- net. 
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HES*“@ HARA CT E Rigi Si ORs 
by ALFRED EINSTEIN 


“ Because of its scope, its learning, and its depth of insight Dr. Einstein's 
Mozart is unique in authority and importance. It is difficult to say which 
chapters are the more admirable—those that reveal the man in his daily 
life of struggle or the later ones that analyse with extraordinary closeness 
the composer’s music and his methods of composition.”—Manchester 
Guardian. Demy 8vo, 6 plates, 21/- net. 
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ATS PERSONAE Iey (Jade TEMES, 
by NEWMAN FLOWER 


Known for twenty years as the standard wark in English, this new and 
entirely redesigned edition incorporates much new matter as a result of 
continued research. “A triumph of post-war book production—solid, 
spacious and magnificently illustrated.".—Daily Mail. 

Royal 8vo, 4 colour plates, 24 pages of illustrations, 27/6 net. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


by HERBERT WEINSTOCK 


““ Mr. Weinstock has made use of the recent researches made in Russia and 
has fulfilled his task with accuracy and lucidity. His book is admirably 
proportioned and he makes his subject interesting by plain statements of 
fact. This is a really important biography.”—Yorkshire Post. 

Second edition. Demy 8vo, 8 plates, 21/- net. 
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PHEDETE-E «OF RIC HARD. W-A:GNIDR 
by ERNEST NEWMAN 


“With the publication of the concluding volume, the fourth, of his immense 
Life of Richard Wagner, it stands completed, the result of a life’s labour 
and a mind extraordinarily active, pertinacious and acute.”—Richard Capell, 
Daily Telegraph. “The narrative skill, the marshalling of detail, the flashes 
of wit, the force of metaphor, the psychological insight, are still present in 
this tremendous finale.”—-Liverpool Daily Post. Vol. III and Vol. IV now 
available. Demy 8vo, illustrated, each 30/- net. 
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a store-clerk in her brother’s warehouse, 
has been left very obvious!v by the mother 
to entertain her. His philosophy is 
succinctly expressed “ Knowledge—Zzzzzp! 
Money—Zzzzzp! Power—Zzzzzp! That’s 
the cycle democracy is built on! ” and hers 
is not only her glass menagerie but one 
particular animal, the unicorn. (‘ Unicorns, 
aren’t they extinct in the modern world ? ”) 
When this is accidentally broken, it has 
lost its horn. It is now “just like the other 
horses,” and could, one feels, be admitted 
to any college fraternity. 

This whole scene is one of extraordinary 
poignancy and deep feeling, and it adds 
greatly to the play’s scope and universality 
that to the portrait of Tom chucking the 
warehouse and his family to become, no 
doubt, one of the anti-Fascist writers of the 
*thirties in New York, there is also added 
Laura and her unicorn. 

In Tennessee Williams we have a writer 
who states problems rather than offers 
solutions. In his other plays, of which 
there are several, he is concerned nearly 
always, as in The Glass Menagerie, with 
the problem of the dispossessed, the odd 
man out. In an early play, Battle of Angels, 
where another writer, Val, gets a job also 
in the show-trade but this time in a small 
shop in a Southern store, it is his champion- 
ing of an old negro that ignites the spark 
and leads to his eventual lynching. When 
asked by the Sheriff to move on, the old 
negro says he is dispossessed, and the very 
word rouses an immediate fury, “that 
northern radical lingo.” Equally in some of 
his very fine one-act plays, such as the 
terribly moving one of two children called 
This Property is Condemned, it is always 
the unfortunate, the ill-adjusted, that awake 
the author’s sympathy. Finally, in The 
Street Car Named Desire, which London 
will shortly see, there is yet a further study 
of the dispossessed Blanche, the sister, who, 
like the mother in The Glass Menagerie, 
comes from the extinct planter aristocracy, 
and who is steadily disintegrating under the 
strain of adjustment. 

The Glass Menagerie does not seem to 
me to be a great play. This quite deliberate 
placing of the trivial and sentimental against 
the cataclysmic events of the outside world 
sometimes defeats its own purpose, though 
to view it as another “mamma” play is 
absurd. Not only is the American mother- 
worship bitterly criticised by implication, 
but there is a sardonic humour throughout 
to act as an astringent. Yet it is a long 
time since I recall a play that was so 
moving, because it dealt so faithfully with 


problems that are certainly not only 
American, though they may well be 
Western. The dialogue alone lifts it out 


of the ordinary rut and displays a feeling 
for words as well as for people that is very 
rare today. But above all, it has a quality 
that, like the unicorn, seemed nearly extinct, 
at least in our theatre, that of compassion. 
When all his work is read, it is memories 
of Gorki rather than Chekov that are 
evoked. It will be interesting to see if the 
public agree with the critics, and if so, to 
discuss whether the play is about something 
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they just don’t want to be reminded of, or 
whether they share the critics’, at least 
apparent, total ignorance and unawareness. 
From all accounts, they are showing a 
healthy independence. 


THE TIME FOR SATIRE 
By Arnold Rattenbury 


What's Left ? London Unity Theatre 


THE NEW REVUE AT UNITY THEATRE 
deserves every line of praise which it has 
received in papers even as far to the Right 
as The Times and the Evening Standard. 
It is quite the wittiest revue London has 
seen this side of the war—thanks chiefly 
to the work of two brilliant  satirists, 
Geoffrey Parsons (lyrics) and Berkeley Fase 
(music), and the speed of John Spag’s 
production. 

But worth more attention here is the 
fact that What's Left? gives final proof, for 
those who have not found it yet in history, 
that satire is always the prerogative of those 
who hate profoundly the society in-which 
they live and who would point that hatred 
out. 

Relatively speaking, there has been a 
good deal of revue on the stages of England 
this last two years and it has been poor, 
weary, unfunny stuff because, not hating, 
merely petulant, it has done little more 
than peck at the superficial characteristics 
of a weary, petulant bourgeois behaviour. 
To do more than that would have been 
tantamount to being revolutionary. 

Hence Bea Lillie, Hermione Gingold, 
Joyce Grenfell and others, in the profound 
politeness of middle-class existence, have 
been rude only in a friendly way or have 
parodied habits and manners already largely 
dead. The whole basis of satire, its sting 
for the living enemy, has gone out of their 
work just as working people have gone out 
of their audiences. By such usages satire 
had become about as dangerous and telling 
as The New Statesman. 

Which is not to say that any Left-Wing 
writer is ipso facto a born satirist; or that 
any actor can play the part with a long 
enough tongue and a sufficient largeness of 
gesture. The hatred must still be pointed 
with technique—and with how subtle a 
technique may be seen from a study of the 
Oklahokum text by Geoffrey Parsons 
printed in this issue, or the brilliant per- 
formance of another song in the show by 
Noreen Callaghan (or, for that matter, by 
reading Sylvia Townsend Warner’s story in 
the last issue). 

But it is the prerogative of writers like 
Parsons and Townsend Warner, and indeed 
has been natural throughout history to such, 
and applauded as naturally by their 
clamorous audiences of working men and 
women. Unity Theatre audiences have 
applauded every bite and thrust by Geoffrey 
Parsons and Berkeley Fase on the three 
occasions I have so far seen the show and 
Jaughed myself tired. That is the point. 
We need more satire, much more; and 
need, too, to realise how immensely precious 
are the few fine satirists we do possess. 


With What's Left ? Unity Theatre is back 
up to the level of its great pre-war successes, 
yet in some strange way seems unconscious 
of the fact. In those days a second com- 
pany would by this time be alternating with 
the first, and one of them would be free 
to tour the show beyond the limited con- 
fines of London. There would almost 
certainly have been no inkling of a limited 
run as now, but a firm decision to let the 
show go on as long as people wished to 
see it. 

My bet is that they will so wish for a 
long time yet. 


BALLET 


THE LONDON SUMMER SEASON 


By A. V. Coton 


SINCE THE SADLER’S WELLS RESIDENT 
company gives up its tenure of Covent 
Garden during July and August, the pre- 
war custom of engaging a foreign company 
for a summer season has been resumed. 
Although these engagements are made 
“blind,” so to speak, and as all advance 
propaganda about ballet companies every- 
where is unreliable as an artistic gauge, 
there should be some way in which the 
directorate of the Opera House avoids for 
ever the sort of thing that happened last 
year. : 

Then, a company of uncoordinated 
dancers was thrown on in a series of ballets 
whose general production and presentation 
was a denial of every standard of the ballet 
stage ; and ballet owes its present access of 
popularity to the artistic wholeness 
developed ten, twenty and thirty years ago, 
and that wholeness—full integration of 
production, choreography, dancing, décor, 
music and lighting—is what sets ballet apart 
as the richest theatrical form of the present 
century. 

This y2ar’s visitors to Covent Garden are 
the personnel of the Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo. Much has appeared in theatrical 
literature during the past two or three years 
about this company: based on Monte Carlo 
it has given seasons in that city, in Vichy 
and in Paris, as well as in a few other 
Western European cities, and—only a few 
weeks ago—in Rio de Janeiro. Its ruling 
spirit (or guardian angel) is the Marquis de 
Cuevas, a Latin-American, and it has a 
Russian regisseur, a French resident designer 
and an American maitre-de-ballet. Most of 
its dancers are French—at least by resi- 
dential qualification—and the remainder are 
Americans. In short, it is an example of 
what most international touring ballet com- 
panies have been since 1930—a chance 
congregation of dancers and _ technicians 
(which may grow a unity of style through 
continuance of work under sound artistic 
direction) exploiting a repertoire assembled 
from a variety of visiting choreographers— 
and soi-disant choreographers. Such com- 
panies when dominated by a big personality 
with taste and knowledge can give a great 
uplift to the ballet-conscious audience in 
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Byzantine Mosaic 


Deeoration 


By OTTO DEMUS 


“A most informative and 
fascinating picture of all that 
mosaic decorations stood for... 
sixty-four admirably chosen 
plates . . . the book is well 
printed and produced and 
forms a very welcome edition to 
our literature on the Byzantine 
world . . . should prove of 
interest to the general reader as 
well as of use to the specialist.” 
—The Spectator. With 64 pages 
of plates. f2e25..net 


Athens and the 


Greek Miracle 
By C. P. RODOCANACHI 


“Mr. C. P. Rodocanachi has 
written a moving and imagina- 
tive book to show the continuity 
of the Greek genius. He has 
managed to capture some of the 
luminous ecstasy of Athens and 
the natural grandeur of Greek 
literature and art. His book 
gives one a far clearer idea of 
the Greek genius than many 
more erudite volumes.”— 
HAROLD NICOLSON, Daily Tele- 
graph. 12s. 6d. net 


Men of Letters and 
the English Publie 


in the 18th Century 


DR YDEN—ADDISON—POPE 
By ALEXANDRE BELJAME 


Edited with an Introduction and 

Notes by Bonamy Dobrée 
An English translation of 
Beljame’s well-known book is 
very welcome. ... It says much 
for the present translation 
which has been made by Mrs. 
E. O. Lorimer that it is 
eminently readable.” — The 
Listener. 25s. net 


Le Corbusier 
WHEN THE CATHEDRALS 
WERE WHITE 


“This book should be read not 
alone by every architect and 
town city planner but by 
everyone who would like to see 
our cities something better than 
the jungles of ugly masonry 
many of them are today... 
an inspiring, provocative and 
interesting book.” — The 
Guardian. With characteristic 
drawings by the author. 

15s. net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


MACLELLAN——, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


The Book of the Century! 
HUMAN ECOLOGY 


The Science of Social Adjustment 
by THOMAS ROBERTSON 
Points the way to a new 
Sociology now ur gen tly. 
necessary to resolve the com- 
plexities of social machinery and 
the human response provoked by 
our man-made environment. 21/- 


R.L.S.—the Writer ! 
R. L. STEVENSON 


by DAVID DAICHES 

An important study of the writer 
rather than the literary figure 
which covers much new ground 
of interest to admirers. of 
Stevenson and students of litera- 
ture. 7/6 


For Every Good Library 
POETRY SCOTLAND SERIES 


Includes three anthologies and 
fourteen volumes presenting the 
work of all the leading Scottish 
poets of our time. 6/- each vol. 


Scottish Periodicals 


The following numbers are now 
P on sale: 
Scottish Art & Letters, No. 4, 5/- 
Con Brio, No. 3 (Edinburgh 
Festival No.). The Scottish 
Music Magazine - - - 2/ 
The Lion Rampant, No. 3. 
The magazine for patriots 1/- 
Open Air in Scotland, No. 9, 1/6 
The Children’s Magazine, 7, 2/6 


Hore st. WILLIAM MACLELLAN cLascow 


THE 
LONDON MASK THEATRE 


In Association with The Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


Presents 


ANGELA BADDELEY 


EDEN END 


Y 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
with 


NICHOLAS HANNEN 


BRIAN NISSEN 
DOROTHY DEWHURST 
GERALD ANDERSEN 


JESSICA SPENCER 
ERIC BERRY 


Directed by MICHAEL MACOWAN 
DECOR by GOWER PARKS 


at the 


DUCHESS THEATRE 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE IN ADVANCE 
Box Office Telephone : 


TEMple Bar 8243/4 


As Site) Dick@r 
MRS. APHRA BEHN 


* 


the 
incomparable 
Aphra 


by 
GEORGE 
WOODCOCK 


This first full-length biography 
of one of the most interesting 
figures in the literary and 
dramatic world of the seventeenth 
century, is of considerable im- 
portance in the history of the 
theatre. The author discusses 
her influence on English litera- 
ture—with her plays fore- 
shadowing the drama of sensi- 
bility and her novels showing the 
beginnings of realism—and the 
extensive quotations from her 
works increase the book’s value 
to all interested in Restoration 
literature. 


Six illustrations—Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net 


A very limited number of copies 
are available of 


A Theatre for 


Everybody 
The story of the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells 
by EDWARD J. DENT 
Illustrated by Kay Ambrose 
15s. Od. net 


TT. V. BOARDMAN 
& Company, Limited, 
14, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. 
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THE 
LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


return to the 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


early in October. During 
September the Orchestra 


can be heard at: 
BRIGHHON@ =e]. = slihurs. 2nd 
WORCESTER 
(Three Choirs Sate 4th 
Festival) 5 =ap-~ eto: Fri., Oth 
BECKENHAM, = =~ 7Sun., 12th 
WIMBLEDON - - Tues., 14th 
GUILDFORD = e- mVVeds Lot 
NOTTINGHAM - -  Thurs., 16th 
EAST HAM - - = Fri. 17th 
HAGKINEYS =iieael Suns loth 
DORKING - - = Mon., 20th 
St: PANCRAS - = Tues., 21st 
BAG Saree = eee UTS) ee ord 
VVIE MIB Gee oe ele 24th 
CROYDON?” =" 9 Sun. e2oth 
(afternoon) 
LEWISHAM - - - Sun., 26th 
(evening) 
WATIEORD @2"2=8 =Siiluess @2Sth 
BEDFORD. = - = Thurs.,.30th 


MOTHER 


/ 


Nothing like POTTER’S for 
breaking up a cold, giving 
instant relief in Asthma and melting the 
congestion of bronchitis. Wonderful for 
Catarrh, Coughs, Whooping Cough, etc. 
2/5 a tin. 


% Outdoor workers should smoke 
Potter’s Asthma Cigarettes. 


A46.N 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1 
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| the classical idea in dancing. 


(Continued from Page 324) 


each city they visit, because they bring in 
an atmosphere more electric than that 
customarily found in the vicinity of the 
parish-pump. 

The summer visitors at Covent Garden 
last year caused a setback in the develop- 
ment of taste amongst the younger genera- 
tion of ballet-goers which will not be 
readjusted for a further three or four years. 
This summer’s guests presented us with the 
widest variety of shocks that any one 
company has ever cast upon an audience.... 
Not that they were all unpleasant shocks: 
the female principal dancers and at least 
two of the males are dancers of the highest 
qualifications, and the general level of male 
dancing in the company is second only to 
that of Ballet Theatre (of New York) 
amongst all Western ballet companies. The 
repertoire included such old war-horses as 
Lac des Cygnes, Sylphides, Giselle, and 
various pas-de-deux: it also included more 
thoroughly bad ballets from mature and 
apprentice choreographers than any com- 
pany in history has ever carried before. 

In short, the season was saved from an 
artistic collapse indistinguishable from 
that witnessed in this theatre last summer, 
by exactly half-a-dozen ballets of which 
three were works of one man. Of these 
three, two were re-stagings of works created 
earlier by him on other companies: his 
name is George Balanchine and this was 
his first visit to England since 1933. 

Balanchine is young enough to be a 
ballet graduate from Leningrad (not Peters- 
burg), old enough to have been one of 
Diaghilev’s choreographers, and experienced 


| enough to be able to make a work like 


Concerto Barocco. This ballet, now seven 
years old and staged on this company in a 
few weeks’ rehearsals is, simply, a _ re- 
affirmation of the beauty and simplicity of 
Danced to 
Bach’s Double Violin Concerto, minus décor 
and in absolutely plain costumes, it uses one 
male and ten female dancers in configura- 
tions which suggest that Balanchine has 
discovered an entirely mew range of 
expressiveness in the human body, and has 
applied it to the careful co-ordination of 
three-dimensional patterns whose beauty 
gains a smoother patina, and gives a sharper 
frisson of satisfaction, at every successive 
performance. 

The other reproduction of his work was 
Night Shadows, a romantic  story-ballet 
derived from Bellini’s opera La Sonnambula, 
and for this season he also composed a 
classical pas-de-trois (on a fragment of 
music by Minkus from a Moscow ballet of 
eighty years ago). These three works 
showed conclusively Balanchine’s absolute 
command of every last factor in the busi- 
ness of choreographic composition. Night 
Shadows had some slight unevennesses in the 
ensembles, but its plot was fully developed 
through dance-action without a _ single 
second’s padding ; its mingling of the noble, 
the tragic, and the macabre set it in the 
same romantic category as a Schubert 
lament or a Pushkin lyric. ... It would be 
fruitless to discuss why most of the remain- 


ing works in this season were so empty of 
all true balletic quality: let it be briefly said 
that the new ballets (with perhaps two 
exceptions) were too big as subjects for 
their apprentice choreographers, and the old 
ballets were revivals mostly lacking in 
choreographic dynamism. What made all 
else apart from Balanchine’s works bear- 
able, was the excitingly beautiful dancing of 
Marjorie Tallchief, Rosella Hightower, 
Ethery Pagava and George Skibine in every 
single rdle they essayed. André Eglevsky, 
Raul Celada and René Bon came close 
behind as dancers of very high quality in 
almost everything they danced. 


It has already been argued that this 
revelation of Balanchine’s quality—for none 
but the totally chauvinistic can deny his 
position as the greatest living master 
amongst ballet makers—is a “bad thing” 
for ballet: “bad” because he produces his 
effects by making heavier demands of his 
dancers than any other choreographer, and 
few—if any—other choreographers can hope 
to express one-tenth as much as he can with 
two human bodies and any given sequence 
of music. It has been, of course, equally 
“bad” that Mozart, Haydn and Stravinsky 
made unconventional demands on_ their 
artistic raw material, as also did Cezanne, 
Braque, Picasso and Henry Moore. 


Ram Gopal, having. acquired more 
musicians and dancers for his troupe of 
Indian performers, appears not to be con- 
tent with his former prograrmmes of unusual 
music, solo dances by male and female, 
duets and group folk-dances of several 
kinds. His mew season at the Princes 
Theatre shows a repertoire expanded by a 
twenty-five-minute spectacle called A legend 
of Rama, supposedly a ballet on an Indian 
theme. In fact it comprises solos and duets 
already in the repertoire surrounded by a 
context of slow-motion processionals, sung 
ceremonials and artless miming in the 
European convention, purporting to tell a 
story. As the said story lacks all dramatic 
quality, and as Mr. Gopal has not yet 
grasped how difficult a business true 
choreography is, this work—and any others 
similarly planned—should be swiftly excised 
from his repertoire, which will not suffer by 
the loss. 


RECORDS 


By Thomas Sharp 


THE COST OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, 
although not unduly high per record, 
becomes prohibitive when a library is being 
built up. The lending library is, therefore, 
almost more necessary than in the case of 
books. The problems involved are far 
greater, for a well-bound book will stand 
an amazing amount of wear and tear, while 
a gramophone record is a delicate and 
fragile object. These problems are a 
challenge to go-ahead librarians, and some 
are already making records available to 
borrowers. The most extensive experiment 
is taking place in Westminster, where a 
splendid collection is open to local residents. 


Pressure should be brought to bear on other 
municipalities to do likewise. 


DECCA K1916-23. BRUCKNER: Symphony 
No. 7 (Tchaikovsky: Waltz—String 
Serenade). 

DECCA COULD NOT HAVE CHOSEN BETTER 

than to obtain this recording from Eduard 

van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 

Orchestra. Both conductor and orchestra 

have a long tradition for the works of 

Bruckner, a tradition entirely non-existent 

in this country. The composer can be 

called long-winded, and is considered by 
many to be particularly Austrian, yet for 
those who want an alternative to the 
hackneyed symphonies, without tackling 
anything uncompromisingly modern, this 
music fills the need. It is no more modern 
than Brahms or Wagner; it has a noble 
tranquillity which, in this symphony at least 
is not too strongly flavoured of religion, 
and the orchestra, complete with those 
secondary horns—the Wagner  tubas—is 
always interesting. It is splendidly played 
and recorded, and although a big set, will 

be a good choice if you are in reach of a 

lending library. But buy it if you can, and 

study it. Bruckner might then offer us a 

change in our concert programme. The 

last side of the final record is occupied by 


the Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s String 
Serenade. 
H.M.V. DB6654-5. Bax: The Garden of 
Fand. 


HERE IS ONE OF THE WORKS WHICH WERE 
to have figured in Sir Thomas Beecham’s 


ill-fated concert of British music, cancelled 
for lack of support. It is romantic music. 
Sir Arnold Bax is a master of the orchestra, 
and here he revels in the sensuous colours 
of the instrumental palette. The result is a 
delight to the ear, with none of the harsh- 
ness of cerebral dryness commonly 
attributed to modern music. The texture is 
rich and warm, intricately woven. Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
should reach a larger audience with this 
successful recording than would have gone 
to the Royal Albert Hall. 


COLUMBIA LX1088-9. 
for the Left Hand. 


THIS IS ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. IN THE 
hands of that admirable French pianist, 
Robert Casadesus, accompanied by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra, it 
is presented with due respect for its special 
qualities, which are like those of no other 
piano concerto. Written for a pianist who 
lost his right hand in the first world war, 
it offers considerable technical problems, of 
which this soloist disposes easily enough. 
The concerto occupies only four sides and 


RAVEL: Concerto 


can be confidently recommended. It is too 
seldom heard in the concert hall. 
H.M.V. DAI1893. DEBUSSY: Green. 


FAURE: L’Hiver a cessé. 


MaGGiE TEYTE CAN ALWAYS BE RELIED UPON 
to sing French songs with as much under- 
standing as most French artists and more 
than some. Her vocal artistry is beyond 


criticism ; we can only hope that she: will 
devote more time to recording. These 
songs, both to words of Verlaine, are fine 
examples of each composer ; if I prefer the 
Debussy, it is a personal preference. 


COLUMBIA DxX1496. DEBUSSY: 

Cathédrale Engloutie, Clair de Lune. 
To PLAY DEBUSSY’S MUSIC, AND EVEN TO 
listen to it, one must meet it half-way. This 
makes a call on the imagination which 
many concert goers and some artists can- 


La 


not answer. When the artist is in question, 
the result loses the essential individual 
qualities of this unique composer. In these 


two pieces by the French composer, Harriet 
Cohen gives us everything, but Debussy’s 
sensitive consideration of the sonorities of 
the piano go for nothing and we might be 
listening to the work of any other com- 
poser. Perhaps efforts to achieve clarity of 
recording have torn away the veil of 
mystery. 


DECCA K1924. Joser SrrRauss: 

Music of the Spheres. 
THIS RECORDING SHOWS ERICH KLEIBER AND 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
light mood. Viennese waltzes set problems 
to English orchestras which can be solved 
only under the direction of a conductor who 
has the rhythm in his blood. Kleiber seems 
to be one of these, as memories of a pre- 
war Rosenkavalier confirm, and so. this 
record is a success. The playing and 
recording are an example of clean work- 
manship. 


Waltz: 


OUR TIME 


RATES 


6 numbers 6/6; 12 numbers 13/- 


SUBSCRIPTION 


post free 


To OUR TIME 
28/29 Southampton Street, 


London, W.C.2. 


Enclosed please find €£..... 


Peta we hence cece months’ subscription 


oe I eee copies monthly. 


SCULPTORS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ART STUDENTS 


tion, 
stamp for particulars of the very useful 
range of Model Poses now available. 
Kindly state profession or age when 


HiGH-GRADE photographic prints of 


models of all ages. We offer these 


valuable prints to artists and students as 
an aid to their work in figure construc- 


composition and design. Send 


writing. 


for aS shes 
DESIGNERS : 
MODELLERS - 

R. T. LEON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
792 Harrow Road, 

London, N.W.10 
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MAKE WRITING 


YOUR SECOND BUSINESS 
Enjoy the Security 


of a Separate Income 


— Ss 
if 
= 
fla: 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


give. 


INETY-NINE out 

successful writers did not begin their 
working life as authors. Many thousands of the 
serials and articles published are written by 
men and women who have ‘‘a separate business 
as an author. 
deep pleasure of writing and not only for the 
welcome additional income it brings, but also 
for the security that a separate business can 
Writing can be an egg in another basket. 


of every hundred 


They write, not only for the 


It can give a 


young man of ability another string to his bow and enable the 
retired man to capitalize his experience of life. 


Trollope’s advice still applies 


ROLLOPE began in this way. 

Some of his famous novels were 
written in the train and some of 
the plots were worked out on horse- 
back. Not until quite later in life did 
he give up his regular employment for 
full-time authorship. He advised all 
young writers to follow his example and 
there are many who have succeeded in 
building up their own separate or 
private business in this way, but there 
are not enough. British editors are 
looking in vain for the new British 
writers. Even American second rights 
are invading the Home Market. This 


THE PANEL OF AUTHORS 


1. Author of 1,000 short stories. 


2. Editor of a best-selling women’s 
magazine. 

3. A prolific writer of serials in 
famous English journals. 

4. The writer of popular girls’ 
stories. 

5. Regular contributor to all the 
best-selling juvenile periodicals. 

6. Feature Editor of a Sunday 
Newspaper. 


7. Sub-Editor of a National Daily. 


matter was raised in Parliament quite 
recently. Today the position is getting 
more acute and more encouraging for 
the writer. It is only necessary to study 
the bookshops and the bookstalls to see 
paper supplies are increasing, reprints 
are coming back, new editions are 
appearing. 

Now is the time for the new writer 
to make the most earnest efforts and to 
make them as quickly as possible. The 
Fleet Street School was formed to aid 
this very process. The success it has 
achieved in all spheres in the last two 
years is a most striking vindication for 


TYPICAL 
SUCCESSES 


“You may be interested to hear that 
yesterday I had a letter from the 
Editor of the ARGOSY ... they have 
offered me Twenty-five Guineas for 
my story.”—Student No. 181/28/2. 


“TI have sold my first short story ... 
to HOME NOTES for Twelve 
Guineas, and the Editor has also 
asked to see more of my _ work. 
Without the professional suggestions 
contained in your Course, this success 
would not have been possible.’— 
Student No. 187/4/3. 


“T am sure that you will be gratified 
to hear that the article submitted for 
my second Lesson was published 
by the DAILY MIRROR and 1 
received Six Guineas for it.— 
Student No. 681/32/6. 


“T started right from scratch. By the 
time Lesson Five was completed, two 
of my stories had heen sold to well- 
known periodicals. Another three 
were sold by the time Lesson Eight 
had been reached, and a further three 
shortly after that.’—Studént No. 211/ 
24/3. 


“T have had four articles accepted at 
One Guinea each and two at Two 
Guineas each. I am finding your 
criticisms and the Lessons most 
helpful.’—Student No. 395/17/9. 


the new methods of teaching and 
marketing laid down by the panel of 
Fleet Street authors and editors whose 
advice supplements the full series of 
Lessons. 


Full particulars and syllabus for the coming season are available to all 


applicants over 21 who feel that they have the ability to write but lack the pro- 
fessional touch and the marketing knowledge that is vital in transforming ability 
into a separate business in authorship. The Fleet Street School Course is based 
on the principle of earning whilst learning and special terms are available for 
those of limited means. Write now in confidence and without obligation on 
either side for a copy of “ Prospects for Authorship.” Please enclose 5d. in stamps 
for subsequent literature, to conform with Paper Control Order. 


THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL 
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